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Hicks’s B: 
Champion Spelling Book 


By WARREN E, HICKS 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
Complete, 25 cents 
In two parts, each, 18 cents 


This book embodies the method of teaching spelling 
which after two years’ use enabled the pupils of the Cleveland 
schools to win the victory in the National Education Associa- 
tion spelling contest of 1908. It covers six school years, from 
the third to the eighth inclusive, and contains 6,000 words in 
all. Of these, 1,800 are selected for intensive study, two being 
made prominent in each lesson. The pronunciation, syllabi- 
cation, derivation, phonetic properties, oral and written 
spelling and meaning of these are all to be made clear to the 
pupils, who are to use the words in intelligent sentences 
made by themselves. Systematic reviews. and frequent oral 
and written spelling contests, are provided for throughout. 
Supplementary lessons teach such helpful subjects as abbrevi- 
ations, prefixes, suffixes, and word building. 
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WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE TARIFF IN THE HOUSE. 

If the affirmative vote on the adop- 
tion of the conference report on the 
tariff bill could have been limited in 
the House to those who were per- 
fectly satisfied with its provisions, 
the report would have been defeated 
by a great and joyous majority. As 
it was, it was adopted by a beggarly 
inajority of twelve; and, on an earlier 
yote, it escaped being sent back to 
the committee by a majority of only 
five. Twenty Republicans went on 
record against the adoption of the 
report; and only two Democrats, both 
from Louisiana, broke from their 
party and voted for the bill. Like 
every other tariff bill from the be- 
ginning, this is a mass of compro- 
mises and concessions. Whether it 
will yield more revenue than the 
existing law or less; whether there 
are more revisions downward than 
upward; whether the consumer is, on 
the whole, better or worse off, are 
questions to which bewilderingly 
conflicting answers are given, ac- 
cording to who does the figuring. 
One thing is certain and that is that 
the rates on the more important 
schedules would have been materially 
higher had it not been for President 
Taft’s quiet but persisteat pressure. 


THE MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM 
RATES. 

One feature of the bill, which has 
attracted comparatively little atten- 
tion during the discussion of sched- 
niles, is the arrangement which it em- 
bodies for securing reciprocity with a 
club. Instead of allowing for reduc- 
tions from the regular rates upon the 
products of countries which make 
trade concessions in our favor, the 
bill provides that after March 
31, 1910, twenty-five per cent. ad 
valorem shall be added to them auto- 
matically, except upon the products 
of countries which, in the judgment 
of the President, give their best 
rates to the products of the United 
States. All existing reciprocal ar- 
rangements are to be abrogated; and 
any country which wishes to avert 
the imposition of the additional or 
maximum rates upon its products 
must make haste to put imports from 
the United States upon as favorable 
a footing as those from any other 
country before next Apri!. 


THE END AT LAST. 

The way to the adoption of the 
conference report in the Senate was 
smoothed by an agreement to elimin- 
ate by concurrent resolution certain 
disputed phrasings regarding the 
rates on boots and shoes, and also 
with reference to the maximum and 
pinimum tariff. These matters ar- 
ranged, the Senate on Thursday 
adopted the conference report by a 
vote of forty-seven to thirty-one, only 
seven Republican “insurgents” voting 
against it. So the long contest 
ended. However wide apart opinions 
may be as to the character of the 
bill or its ultimate effect upon the 
revenue, or upon the interests of the 
consumer, there will be universal 
agreement that it is a good thing to 
have the discussion closed. It is un- 
certainty that kills business. Indus- 
tries, commerce, and the revenue will 
adjust themselves to new conditions, 
but they must be settled conditions. 





Now that the country knows pre- 
cisely “where it is at,” we may 
reasonably expect a general quicken- 
ing of business. 

PROHIBITION IN THE SOUTH. 

There is no apparent subsidence in 
the prohibition movement in the 
South. In Alabama, where sundry 
loopholes have been found in the pro- 
hibitory law, the legislature, which 
is now in session, is busy in stopping 
them up with new and more string- 
ent provisions intended to prevent, 
under severe penalties, the distribu- 
tion of liquor through clubs and 
social and private organizations. It 
is probable also that the legislature 
will take steps. looking to the adop- 
tion of constitutional prohibition. 
Meanwhile, as to the effect of pro- 
hibitory legislation upon the con- 
sumption of liquor, the distillers’ and 
brewers’ press agents are hard put to 
it to explain the fact that during the 
last fiscal year the government 
revenue from distilled and malt 
liquors fell off more than seven 
million dollars. They have tried 
to explain it on the ground of 
lard times; but there they bump 
against another difficulty, in the fact 
that in the panic year of 1903, the 
consumption of malt and distilled 
liquors actually increased. 

SPAIN’S TRIBULATIONS. 

Martial law has been proclaimed 
over the whole of Spain, and orders 
have been issued for the mobilization 
of the entire Spanish army. These 
are sufficient proofs of the serious- 
ness of the situation created by the 
war in Morocco, and the insurreciion 
at Barcelona and elsewhere in Cata- 
lonia. By a stern and almost fero- 
cious use of its military force, the 
government finally crushed the in- 
surgents at Barcelona, but not until, 
in their insane rage against both 
church and state, they had burned 
thirty-three churches and convents, 
had tortured priests and nuns, and 
had made the streets run red with 
blood in a fashion which has been no- 
where witnessed since the excesses 
of the French commune. As to the 
situation in Morocco, the Spaniards 
at Melilla are barely holding their 
own. They have lost more than 
2,000 killed and wounded in the 
savage fighting with the Kabyle 
tribesmen; and it is doubtful whether 
an army of less than 75,000 men will 
suffice to repel the attacks made upon 
them by the ever-increasing hordes 
of Moors. 

AND NOW SWEDEN. 

And now it is almost the last 
country in the world of which such 
convulsions would be expected—Swe- 
den of all countries—which is de- 
veloping something like a revolution- 
ary agitation, incident to labor 
troubles. A rapidly extended strike 
and lockout has been seized for 
political purposes by the Young 
Socialists’ party and has been given 
a threatening character. The 
trouble began with a lockout in the 
woolen and cotton industries, involv- 
ing 13,000 men. It has been ex- 
tended by other lockouts ordered by 
the Employers’ Association until 


now about 80,000 men are idle. The 
banks have closed: the ferries have 
stopped running; the sale of liquor 
has been prohibited all over the 
kingdom; Parliament has been hastily 
convened: and the army has been 
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put in readiness to deal with the: 
crisis. And all this not among the 
hot-blooded populations of the South, 
but among the calm Scandinavians, 
BUDGET AND TARIFF. 
While the American Congress has 
been busy with the intricacies of the 
tariff, the British Parliament has 
been absorbed with the budget, or, 
imore strictly speaking, with the 


financial bill which gives effect to 


the budget. It is making progress 
with extreme deliberation. Up to 
July 15, the bill had been for 
four weeks in committee in the 
House of Commons. ‘The bill con- 
tains seventy-four pages, and on the 
date mentioned, the House was still 
on page 5. At this rate, Christmas 
would find the bill still in committee, 
and there is the House of Lords to be 
reckoned with afterward. <A dissolu- 
tion of Parliament over this question 
becomes increasingly probable. 
MORE DREADNOUGHTS COMING 

Stung by the criticisms of its op- 
ponents and influenced by the clear 
drift of popular feeling, the British 
government has yielded on the ques- 
tion of more Dreadnoughts, and has 
decided to add four to its original 
program. Of the four originally in- 
cluded in this year’s plans, two will 
be launched this year, and the others 
will be laid down in November. The 
four additional ships are to be laid 
down next April, and it is expected 
that they will be completed in March, 
1912, ora little less than two years— 
a rate which implies a sens2 of the 
need of haste. Mr. McKenna, the 
first lord of the admiralty, in an- 
nouncing to the House of Commons 
the decision of the government, was 
ot no pains to conceal the real 
reason. Although he deprecated 
comparisons, he stated that during 
the past threé years, while the Brit- 
ish government was doing its utmost 
to restrict armaments, Germany had 
laid down eleven large armored ships: 
to Great Britain’s eight. 


— 


Along the North Shore. 


From the north side of Central 
wharf, daily and Sunday, the fine, 
steel steamboats of the long-estab- 
lished and regular Gloucester line 
start with large numbers of delighted 
passengers, week days at 10 and Sun- 
days at 10.15 a. m. 

Those who have never seen the 
quaint old fishing city should take 
this trip by all means. Enough time 
is given to see and “snap-shot” the 
many scenic charms of that pic- 
turesque locality. and a return is: 
made in time for suburbanites to go 
to their homes in the early evening. 
Music is furnished on each round 
trip. 

The daily and Sunday trips of the 
fine, steei steamer “Cape Ann” to 
Gloucester are being taken this year 
by a greater number of people than 
ever, to whom the picturesque scen- 
ery of the rugged shores of old Cape: 
Ann particularly appeal. 

There are new objects of interest 
to be seen with every trip, and the- 
crand army of cameraites, may be- 
seen out in force these fair autumn 
days. Glimpses of coast scenery, im- 
possible to get in any other way, are» 
here found in great profusion. This 
trip can be taken in daytime, with a: 
return to Boston in ample time to- 
take cars for suburban residences. 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


ELEVENTH SEASON 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons : 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘*T thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealt with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied witk the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 

‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and lam very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

**Encloged please find my check. 

‘‘With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you havesome one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss -——, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well ted in regard to vacancies in 
this ) awe of the country, and lappreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.” 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F, PEASE 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 





















When you see.... 


Gn ES’ ERBROOK” 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. 


As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are cer- 


tain to suit all the different tastes and requiremets of writers for school, correspondenceand business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.: 


26 John Street, NEW YORK 
Works : CAMDEN,N. J. 





BOYVILLE. 


By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 





A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the ; resent achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - 









“The joy which comes from a thing of beauty comes first to the 
one who makes it, and that one may be a little child in school.” 


IT BEATS THE DUTCH 


TOLEDO, OHIO 





how many schools are using the 


Me {Dixon’s Sketching Crayons 


and Pencils 


n 4, They have 4 quality that is distinctively their own, and it is the fixed 









JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 








opinion of a great many teachers that no other pencil can be substi- 
tuted for a ** DIXON.” 

If you want an extra large supply of pencils from which to choose 
send us 16c. in stamps. 


COMPANY, 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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. Two Notable Opinions of 


The Gulick Hygiene Series 


BOOK I—Good Health BOOK IlI—Town and City 
BOOK lUl—Emergencies BOOK IV—The Body Jat 
Work 
BOOK V—Control of Body and Mind 





“Far and away the best work I have 
ever seen on this subject.”’ 
RICHARD C. CABOT, M. D., 


Director of Public School Association, 
Boston, Mass. 














“It is impdssible to say too much for | 
them or to recommend them too highly.”’ 
BEN B. LINDSEY, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| : County Court Judge, Denver, Colo. | 





Such opinions as these show the true value of 
this remarkable new series. 

A descriptive pamphlet about the Gulick Hygiene 
Series will be sent, postpaid, to any one upon re- 
quest to the nearest office. 


GINN and COMPANY Publishers 


Beston New York Chicago London 








=-—=Content and Work= 


Whoever works in content works best. All users of 


The Underwood 


have good reason to be content with their type- 
writers. Visible writing and other perfected fea- 
tures save time, trouble, and worry. The work is 
done promptly and easily; there is no delay. 
Come to our salesrooms; it will take only a few 
minutes to show you many good points of the 


Underwood—see where you can perfect your ser- 
vice without increasing your cost. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 1... 


ANYWHERE 

















An Unequaled Latin Series 


By Water B. Gunnison, Principal, and 
Water S. Haruey, Instructor in Latin, 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn. 





The First Year of Latin $1.00 


An exceedingly simple and logical treatment, using 
the vocabulary of Cesar, with an abundance of material 
for translation and frequent reviews. 


Caesar’s Gallic War $1 25 


Contains all the text, the grammar and the compo- 
sition required for second year work, effecting great 
economy of time and expense. 


TWO AUTHORITATIVE OPINIONS 


‘*T like the First Year of Latin because it is so sys- 
tematic and so rapidly progressive. I like the classi- 
fied lists of words, the reviews, the Cesar vocabulary, 
and the absolute start in reading Latin which the stu- 
dent will make in one year.”—W. L. Rankin, Vice- 
President, Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 

‘* This edition of ‘Cwsar's Gallic War’ combines all 
the features of Latin text, notes, prose composition, 
grammar and vocabulary in the most masterful way 
possible, with the keenest appreciation of the needs of 
second year pupils. * * * The Grammatical Appendix is 
just what second year pupils need, and just where they 
need it. * * * The Latin Prose Composition is the finest 
piece of explanatory work ina difficult field that I have 
yet seen.’"-—WALLACE Peter Dick, Professor of Greek 
and Latin, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 





Full information and descriptive circulars sent on request. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-25 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 







OHEMIOAL 

* PHYSICAL 
fs BIOLOGICAL 
ti APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 
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Progressive Lessons in Art Education. 
By Hugo B. Froelich and Bonnie E. Snow. 

‘*Prozressive Lessons in Art Education”’ is ar- 
tistic, practical, pedagogical and educational. It 
recogaizes both the industrial and the art features 
of the subject. The lessons are so arranged that 
the subject of art education becomes an integral 
partof the pupil’s work in each and every grade 
from the First Primary through the Grammar 
School, 

This series of books, based as it is on the broadest 
possible experience in dealing with art education as 
a factor inthe common schools, fully justifies the 
reputation of its editors, and shows them to be 
eminent leaders in art educational thought and 
masters of the difficult task of formulating courses 
of study in art education and preparing lessons for 
the development of the subject. 


Descriptive Circular Sent upon Request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Dallas Chicago 
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The Meaning of Industrial Education to the Elementary 
Schools. 


BY AUGUSTUS S. DOWNING, 


First Assistant Commissioner of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


The widespread discussion of industrial and vo- 
cational education, at public expense, under pub- 
lic control, justifies us in assuming that the tradi- 
tional course of study for liberal education in the 
elementary school is to be seriously affected. 
Leaders in education have persistently combatted 
any tendency to regard the pri- 
mary function of the elementary 


needs of an army of pupils who must and will re- 
main in the home or enter the industries at the 
end of the elementary school course, as well as 
the interests and needs of those who can and will 
complete a part or all of the course in the secon- 
dary school before becoming wage earners, and of 

whom many may and will go on 

through the technical school or 





school to be that of directly fit- 
ting the child to earn his liveli- 
hood. They argue that it is at 
the best difficult to get for large 
numbers of people even the be- 
ginnings of cultural education, 
and they are determined to see 
a conflict between the purpose 
of the old and long-established 
program of studies and that of 
the proposed program. Presi- 
dent Butler, to my mind, cleared 
the air and concisely stated this 
phase of the question when he 
said: “It will be a grave error 
to set vocational training and 
liberal training in sharp antago- 
nism to each other. The pur- 
pose of the former is to pave the 
way to some appreciation of the 











through college before taking 
up their life’s work. The cur- 
riculum of the elementary 
school now lays chief emphasis 
on the subjects of greatest cul- 
tural value. It leaves out of 
account the probable future of 
the pupil. Based on principles 
assumed to be democratic, it 
makes no distinction of mental 
capacity and proclivity, but of- 
fers and compels the same 
preparation to those who are to 
go into the commercial and ar- 
tisan world as to those who will 
go into the professions. None 
of the studies, as presented, 
touches, in any direct way, the 
industrial environment of the 
pupil, nor do the subjects, ex- 








latter, and to provide an eco- 
nomic base for it to rest upon. 
The equally grave error of the 
past has been to frame a school 
course on the hypothesis that every pupil was to go 
forward in the most deliberate and. amplest fashion 
to the study of the products of the intellectual life, 
regardless of the basis of his own economic sup- 
port.” 

The corollary to his statement is that industrial 
education must not crowd out or narrow the op- 
portunities for a liberal training, nor must the 
pursuit of liberal education hinder or disqualify 
the pupil for a practical everyday industrial voca- 
tion. Our problem is that of making the most ef- 
fective adjustment possible between industrial 
training and liberal training. In the solution of 
the problem we are bound to recognize that there 
are several groups of children within the larger 
group or school, and the aim of education is to 
give to each of these several groups the training 
which will render that group efficient as citizens, 
as producers, and as men and women of culture, 
within such measure as may be both possible and 
practicable. Our schools must move along the 
lines of educational democracy in the sense that 
they must provide equal education opportunities 
for all; that they must consider the interests and 


cept in certain parts of the 


MRS. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG, work in arithmetic, concern 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 


themselves directly with prob- 
blems which appear concrete 
and useful to the pupil whose bent of mind is voca- 
tional. 

The large number of pupils leaving the element- 
ary schools before completing the course may be 
found chiefly in two classes: those whose mental 
equipment renders it difficult for them to finish 
the work as at present arranged for the higher 
grades, and those whom stress of economic condi- 
tions at home or natural bent toward a vocation 
impels to go to work at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Unless the curriculum of the elementary 
school can be so readjusted as to provide definite 
vocational interest and meaning before these chil- 
dren reach the compulsory attendance limit, they 
will leave the school without training or insight 
in any of the things which make for a wise choice 
or successful pursuit of any occupation. 

The readjustment of the curriculum does not 
mean, as some have said, trade teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools. Trade teaching to immature 
children is out of the quéstion, but it does mean 
preparatory vocational work for those whose in- 
terests must be met at this point in their school 
life in order to have them see the advantage to be 
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gained by remaining in school. Kept in school 
through interest in vocational training they will 
unconsciously be receiving more of the liberal 
education which in itself failed to arouse their in- 
terest. 

This preparatory vocational training should be 
established as a new and separate unit in the pub- 
lic school system, to be carried out by those who 
have definite knowledge of vocational needs with 
a specific interest in the form of instruction to be 
given. Such schools should be planned to per- 
form a particular service and in no case should vo- 
cational work be introduced under conditions 
which would merely be incidental to the general 
curriculum, tacked on and loosely articulated with 
the regular course of study. Vocational subjects 
should be the centre and core of the teaching in 
these schools. Instruction should be so direct 
and valuable that its participants may count upon 
the knowledge acquired as an immediate asset in 
securing them a shortened apprenticeship in a 
shop or store, and a speedier advance in wages. 

It is interesting to note that a few schools like 
the Manhattan Trade school, which started out 
to be exclusively vocational in character, devel- 
oped supplementary work in the study of art, sci- 
ence, and economics, which is, for the type of stu- 
dent concerned, very effective as a means of lib- 
eral education. This correlation will never be 
possible in a system of education where the voca- 
tional training refuses to recognize any responsi- 
bility along lines of liberal training, and where lib- 
eral education refuses to recognize any responsi- 
bility for vocational training. 

Entrance into these preparatory vocational 
schools should be open as an elective in the school 

“system in those cities where there has been marked 
defection in the sixth and seventh grades, and the 
courses should be offered to those pupils who 
might choose to follow its curriculum rather than 
that of the grades as at present arranged. 

This plan for vocational preparatory training 
does not mean new buildings expensively 
equipped ; it means simply the setting apart of one 
or more rooms in the present school building, or 
the renting or purchase of some unoccupied shop 
or factory, and then manning this school with 
sympdthetic, qualified teachers, and equipping it 
with such tools and appliances as the best inter- 
ests of the community shall require. In this 
school in small towns, and in these schools in large 
towns, will be gathered the disaffected, restless 
boys and girls impatient for something to do, and 
here they will work with their hands and study 
and learn to think on concrete applications of ab- 
stract principles which hitherto have not been un- 
derstood to be related to anything but examina- 
tions for promotion to a higher grade where there 
was more study of more unapplied principles, and 
so on to the end of the course where others had 
arrived helpless to do and hopeless of finding that 
to do of which they had even a slight but accurate 
knowledge. 

In interpreting the meaning of vocational train- 
ing to the elementary school,I assume 
that the compulsory attendance age shall 


be from seven to sixteen; that the first six 
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years of the school life of the child 
shall be given unreservedly to the fundamentals 
of a general education as expressed in the 
rudiments of knowledge and of hand skill; that in 
the seventh and eighth years vocational’ training 
and liberal training shall be correlated; that be- 
tween the two, after the sixth year of the course, 
there will be permitted a constantly varying 
amount of time and energy as local conditions 
may warrant, but that the vocational studies shall 
be pursued side by side with studies which lead to 
a liberal education. With the most liberal allow- 
ance of time to vocational studies, even when pre- 
dominance is given to some specialized form of 
vocational training, there should always be re- 
served to the pupil not less than one-third of the 
time for cultural studies to the end that his train- 
ing shall not relegate him to a class, but shall keep 
him in sympathy with the general interests of so- 
ciety and of the state. 

For the boys courses of study will naturally be 
framed with reference to those preparing for an 
industrial career. In rural communities a third 
course might be arranged for those who would 
follow a career in agriculture. The courses of 
study for girls are of equal importance, but for 
limit of time I will consider only the course of 
study for those boys who will enter the industries. 

Assuming that the course of study of the first 
six years has contained its fair proportion of man- 
ual work, the seventh and eighth years could lay 
added emphasis upon hand skill. With this hand- 
work there will be offered related lessons in Eng- 


- lish, geography, history, physics, arithmetic, and 


drawing. The demands of industrial life, and not 
a traditional school course, will determine the na- 
ture of the shop work. Since in any occupation 
which these boys would follow eight hours’ labor 
would be required, six hours of instruction each 
day is none too long a time for them in school, the 
program of study to be arianged by alternating 
theory and practice so as to avoid the work be- 
coming fatiguing. All study will be under direc- 
tion in the school room, and recitations will be 
mainly for the purpose of instruction and training 
in method of study, and will not be for mere quiz- 
zing. Related subjects will be correlated and 
grouped under one main subject in order to unify 
the work to the highest degree. 

The school day will be divided into longer peri- 
ods in order to avoid the dissipation of attention 
and energy as now obtains in the elementary 
schools by many subjects and many periods. Ap- 
plications will be taught before theory, and the 
pupil will learn only the essentials of subject mat- 
ter. 

On the academic. side the subjects, in the order 
of their importance, will be English, mathematics, 
science, history, and geography; on the practical 
side drawing, shop-work, and laboratory practice. 
English will include the topics of literature, read- 
ing, composition, grammar, spelling, and penman- 
ship. Mathematics will include arithmetic, alge- 
bra, and geometry. Science will include element- 
ary physics, with emphasic on mechanics and elec- 
tricity, and elementary chemistry. History and 
geography will go hand in hand with emphasis on 
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the social and industrial development of the 
United States, United States history and civics, 
industrial history, and economics. 

The meaning of industrial education to the ele- 
mentary schools will reveal itself in the modifica- 
tion of the teaching of every subject. English 
and mathematics will serve to illustrate this. 

The course in English will be such as to develop 
wholesome tastes for practical people,-and will 
train to plain and forcible expression of thought 
concerning the things that are of real interest. In 
literature boys will read to learn and with appre- 
ciation. They will learn to read and discuss a 
book. 

In mathematics the source of problems will be 
the laboratory and the shop, supplemented by 
problems from outside industrial life. In arith- 
metic the pupil will be taught decimal equivalents 
of work-shop fractions, approximate and check 
methods, ratio, proportion, percentages, four-fig- 
ure logarithms applied to multiplication and divi- 
sion, and various pocket-book formulae. In al- 
gebra he will learn symbols and fundamental pro- 
cesses, the substitution of numerical for literal 
values, and to interpret ‘simple workshop forrhulae. 
In geometry he will learn measurement of areas 
of ‘plane figures by reducing to equivalent tri- 
angles and rectangles, to use instruments in mak- 
ing simple constructions, and the geometry of 
simple, solid figures. 

These radical changes in teaching in schools 
equipped for industrial training will have a healthy 
reaction on the whole elementary school system. 
There will be more attention to essentials, more 
concrete application of principles, an awakening of 
teachers to the capabilities of their pupils, and 
clearer insight into the possibilities of directing 
their lives aright. There will be a vitalization of 
all the elementary schools. Those pupils who are 
so fortunate as to desire and to be able to pursue 
knowledge for the love of it and for that which is 
now called culture, will reap as rich benefit as 
those who from force of circumstance must, or 
from choice do forego this liberal education. 

What industrial education means to the elemen- 
tary schools may therefore be summed up as fol- 
lows :— 

1. A more careful grouping of children with 
reference to their capabilities and proclivities. 

2. A more sane and democratic arrangement 
of courses of study. 

3. A new unit in the school system, namely, 
the vocational school. 

4. A more cordial feeling of inter-responsibil- 
ity between liberal training and industrial training. 

5. A closer unification of all the work of the 
elementary course. 

6. A longer school day with longer and fewer 
periods. 

%. Better teaching of subjects by careful dis- 
tinction between the essential and the non-essen- 
tial. 

8. An awakening and clearer insight of teach- 
ers into the possibilities of their work. 

In a word, industrial education means to the 
elementary school its complete vitalization. 

—Address before N. E. A. 
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EDUCATIONAL VALUES.—(IIL.) 


BY BARTON 0. AYLESWORTH, 
President Colorado Agricultural College. 


Perhaps I can make myself better tnderstood 
by an attempt to state the high school problem and 
its solution, as I see it. This I believe to be our 
greatest problem educationally. The average high 
school leads nowhere but to the college, university, 
or professional school. You are aware of the small 
per cent. that enter these higher institutions. 
You have been grieved over the lamentably large 
per cent. who disappear from the high school either 
because they have not the inclination or means to 
pursue an advanced course, or because the high 
school seerns to them to.meet no conscious need. 
Society at large confirms this opinion and thus 
makes almost any excuse sufficient for the stu- 
dent’s early surrender. 

The high school should be the people’s college. 
Instead it has become an expensive luxury. It 
actually unfits a by no means small per cent. for the 
life work their inheritance and intimate environ- 
ment call them to, and in which they could not 
only gain a high degree of freedom, but render so- 
ciety a great service, if properly prepared. What 
is the remedy? I would not ignore certain de- 
mands the higher institutions have a right to make 
upon the high school as a preparatory school. 
There must be a few well-educated men and women 
to do certain directing, inspirational, and research 
work. But I would continue to modify the units 
of admission requirements (and no more prophetic 
work has been done than is shown in modernizing 
entrance requirements during the last fifteen years) 
to the end that more vocational studies may be in- 
troduced into the high school courses. Leaving 
the freshman year as at present, in the sophomore 
and junior years offer such studies as shall at least 
serve as preparatory to vocational subjects, and 
give the sciences and mathematics a more practical 
interpretation. These should be required of all 
students. In the senior year the elements of at 
least six of the great vocations should be offered 
to such as may elect them. A fifth year given al- 
most wholly to vocational work must be added. It 
cannot logically come earlier in the course. The 
student must have received his academic training ; 
he must have general information; he must have 
been related by history, literature, and some phil- 
osophy to the world in general, and by the natural 
sciences and mathematics to the particular world 
into which he is about to enter as a constructive 
agent. Without this preparatory work he will so 
sadly lack in expression that he will be forced to 
walk dumb among men. Above all, he must have 
such maturity of body and mind and such social 
training as come only to the youth of eighteen or 
twenty. 

I have no patience with so-called “practical” 
education, that seeks to build a superstructure of 
skill and efficiency upon the shifting sands of un- 
preparedness. The “Get-Wise-Quick” proposi- 
tion is as unworthy and pernicious as the “Get- 
Rich-Quick” frenzy, or the patent medicine de- 
lusion. In one you get ten per cent. profit the 

first month on your investment, then you double 
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the investment and get nothing—but the desire to 


“do” somebody else. In the latter you get a wine- 
glass of bad whiskey, concealed in a bitter taste,and 
the partial intoxication that follows makes you be- 
lieve you are being cured. It is not otherwise with 
much of the fad of “practical” education. As a 
last resort for those who have outgrown high 
school age, or whose means are very limited, it 
serves some good end; better this, perhaps, than 
no training, if it is all one can possibly obtain. 

A five-year high school course, or a four-year 
course after the ninth grade, completed as I have 
above stated, would not only multiply ten times the 
number entering from the eighth grade, but would 
hold and interest the majority of them throughout 
the entire course, both because they were having 
all the demands of their natures met and because it 
would surely lead to employment and adequate 
compensation. It would add to the cost somewhat 
at first, chiefly in equipment, perhaps slightly in 
the teaching force, but within one generation the 
total increase in earning capacity and property 
would far more than meet the additional outlay. 

It would certainly revolutionize the present city 
schoolhouse plan, forcing the adoption of the unit 
system of school buildings, as against the three or 
four-story mausoleums we erect now as monuments 
to our false architecture and economic folly. The 
unit buildings are far cheaper, space saving, more 
convenient, vastly more hygienic, and greatly en- 
hance the group-instinct of the child. 

Far-seeing institutions of higher education will 
not strenuously oppose this plan. To be sure, they 
have ever been conservative and are rightly set 
against innovations, but they are American enough 
to be conscious of the needs of the people. This 
change would probably shorten most technical 
courses by one year; the liberal arts course would 
remain largely as at present, the high school pupil 
entering the university at the end of his fourth 
year, none the less prepared for mathematics, his- 
tory, literature, philosophy, and the classics be- 
cause he had been ‘given a vision, at least, of the 
industrial world in his high school life. He would 
certainly emerge from the university a more stal- 
wart democrat of the American type. It would 
greatly increase the numbers of the college and 
university students; the real passion for learning 
comes usually in the junior and senior years of the 
high school, and many would feel impelled to go 
on; but the great mass who would not or could 
not would still “be somewhere” at the end of the 
high school course. They would be fitted for 
something worth while, the continuity of environ- 
ment would be unbroken, save that they vould be 
one step ahead of their fathers, and that one step 
they should have the right to take, by the aid of 
the state. They would not find themselves a 
league ahead of their environment, a condition into 
which, under the present system, they are too often 
thrust, leaving them unrelated and helpless, be- 
cause broken from their own and not attached to 
any other. Such a state is not freedom—it is isola- 
tion. 

In closing, let me quote from Emerson’s great 
essay, “The American Scholar,” that master mes- 
sage of new, Western philosophy, which started 
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the revolution in educational values, of which the 
generation still to come will be the undisputed 
heirs :— 

“I ask not for the great, the remote, the ro- 
mantic; what is doing in Italy or Arabia; what is 
Greek art or Provencal minstrelsy. 1 embrace 
the common, I explore and sit at the feet of the 
familiar, the low. Give me insight into to-day, and 
you may have the antique and future worlds. 
What would we really know the meaning of? The 
meal in the firkin; the milk in the pan; the ballad 
in the street; the news of the boat; the glance of 
the eye; the form and gait of the body; show me 
the ultimate reason of these matters, show me the 
sublime presence of the highest spiritual cause, 
lurking, as it always does lurk, in these suburbs 
and extremities of nature; let me see every trifle 
bristling with the polarity that ranges it instantly 
on the eternal law; and the shop, the plough, and 
the legend referred to the like cause by which light 
undulates and poets sing; and the world lies no 
longer a dull miscellany and lumber room, but has 
form and order. There is no trifle; there is no 
puzzle; but one design unites and animates the 


farthest pinnacle and the lowest trench.” 
——--- 0+. -0-@-0-.@ 0. 


LONG AGO. 

I once knew all the birds that came 

And nested in our orchard trees, 
For every fiower I had a name— 

My friends were woodchucks, toads and bees; 
I knew what thrived in yonder glen, 

What plants would sooth a stone-bruised toe— 
Oh, I was very learned then— 

But that was very long ago 


I knew the spot upon the hill 

Where checkerberries could be found— 
I knew the rushes near the mill, 

Where pickerel lay that weighed a pound! 
I knew the wood—the very tree 

Where lived the poaching, saucy crow, 
And all the woods and crows knew me— 

3ut that was very long ago. 


And, pining for the joys of youth, 
I tread the old familiar spot 
Only to learn this solemn truth; 
I have forgotten, am forgot. 
Yet, here's this youngster at my knee 
Knows all the things I used to know. 
To think I once was wise as he!— 
But that was very long ago. 


I know ‘tis folly to complain 
Of whatso’er the fates decree, 
Yet, were not wishes all in vain, 
I tell you what my wish would be: 
I’d wish to be a boy again, : 
Back with the friends I used to know. 
For I was, oh, so happy then— 
But that was very long ago. 
—Eugene Field. 





menace many +0 $-0-@-0--o-0- 
BEST YET. 

The Western Journal of Education reprints 
from the Florida School Exponent this bright say- 
ing from the Times-Union: “ ‘Philadelphia teach- 
ers may retire on half pay after thirty years of 
service.’ Huh! Florida teachers get half pay with- 
out retiring.” 
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SOME QUIET OBSERVATIONS. 
BY ERASMUS WILSON. 


While it is true, shamefully true, that the average 
American boy and girl are sadly lacking in man- 
ners, therefore not born and reared to the manner 
women in the same boat. 

Of course they were brought up without man- 
ners, therefore, not born and reared to the manner 
of polite society—not polite society so-called, but 
really polite and well refined. 

The fact of the matter is that those who have 
shot up into the social world like mushrooms, 
without either social culture or refined sense, are 
the boorishest of the boors, and the most offensive, 
for their offending is made all the more distasteful 
because of their self-importance. 

Do our numerous woman’s clubs ever discuss 
ill-manners as a social defect? They can find no 
better subject for discussion, nor a more inviting 
field for labor. 

Culture is something that cannot be out-lived, 
nor worn out, nor even forgotten if once well 
grounded in the life of the boy and girl, and it is 
one of the best legacies that can be left to them. 

A visitor at a teachers’ institute writes me as fol- 
lows :— 

“It is well known that the conduct of many of 
our high school scholars on the street cars is far 
from decorous, and sometimes the source of com- 
plaint, but how can we expect more of them when 
teachers act so thoughtlessly; as some of them did 
at the recent lecture of Judge Lindsey? For in- 
stance, they sat during the whole lecture with their 
immense hats on, utterly unmindful of those be- 
hind them, although in several cases respectfully 
asked to remove them. 

“The whispering and simpering were as aston- 
ishing as annoying, and the lack of attention was 
at times most distressing. 

“I saw one of Pittsburg’s most noted heroes of 
the Civil war now living, crippled and bent, the 
result of his wounds, stand for many minutes in an 
aisle, exciting curious glances, but without the 
slightest indication of offering him a seat. Yet 
there were vacant seats if these trainers of our 
youth had simply moved a little and let the gentle- 
man, almost eighty years old, sit down. 

“While the judge was relating one of his most 
instructive and thrilling incidents, five teachers 
arose together, and left the hall giggling, to the 
surprise and great annoyance of all around them. 

“One cannot but think if teachers do these in- 
discreet, ill-mannered things in public, that they 
will do worse things in their schoolrooms. 

“Of course, the great body of teachers are 
models of decorum and refinement, and it is a pity 
that they should have to bear the odium of the mis- 
conduct of the others. Visitor.” 

“Like master, like man,” no doubt you have 
heard, and no doubt you know it to be true. 

If teachers are lacking in good manners, or fail 
to instruct those under them, can anything better 
be expected? 

But what excuse can there be for teachers not 
giving instructions in morals and manners? Are 
they not prepared for their work in normal schools, 
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and by special training, and commissioned to teach 
by expert examiners, and employed by boards 
composed of men who know, or at least are sup~ 
posed to know the needs of the pupils in their sev 
eral districts ; and haven't these boards the right to: 
demand from teachers the kind of work they deem: 
best for the pupils, and for the community? 

Is it possible that there is not a department of 
social culture in our normal schools? Where they 
can give so much time to psychics and other far- 
fetched fads that are interesting only to physicists. 
and psychists, there surely ought to be room and 
provision for instruction in matters that are of 
such great importance, important because they are 
so essential to the comfort and welfare of all. 

To a man up a tree, as the saying goes, our 
boasted educational system seems to be up in the 
air, away up, and needs to be brought closer to the 
people, especially if it is intended to benefit the 
people. Don’t you think? 

The aim ot our schools, from start to finish, 
seems to be to prepare pupils for college instead of 
fitting them for the world—work that is awaiting 
them. 


True, this is old-fashioned, and suggests the 


_ schoolmaster, and the dancing master, and a bring- 


ing of the school down to the people, to the people 
who need it, and who are to be benefited. But 
isn’t that the mission of the common school?— 
Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 
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WAYSIDE AND MEADOW. 


- BY W. W. BAILEY, 
Brown University. 





The full splendor of the meadows is, perhaps, a 
little past. Still they are beautiful with rosy 
bloom of bee-loved clover, and studded with 
galaxies of ox-eye daisies. The latter are getting 
a little ragged, but the cone-flower, or Rudbeckia, 
oriental in its splendor, is taking their place. 

Rudbeckia hirta is unquestionably one of our 
showiest wild flowers, with its deep orange rays 
and chocolate-colored disk. By the way, it is a 
misnomer to call it the oxage; that name belongs. 
of right only to the big white daisy, Chrysanthe- 
mum Leucanthemum. 

We have known many people, familiar only with 


the latter weed, much perplexed by Burns’s fam-- 


iliar line:— 

“Wee, crimson-tipped flower.” 
Here he refers to the true daisy of Great Britain, 
Bellis perennis, seen with us only in cultivation. 
For many years the widow of the late beloved 
Professor John L. Lincoln of Providence kept a 
bank clothed with this poetic flower. . By the now 
empty house in the city it still pathetically survives 
the good professor and his wife. Such facts al- 
ways have about them a sweet sadness. We think 
of our loved ones in other meadows—beyond care 
and troubling. 


Other meadow flowers of midsummer are the 


feathery meadow rue, and, where I write, the 
smaller flag-lily—Iris prismatica. This is more 
fragile and delicate than the more familiar Iris 


versicolor, and blooms later, I note, still surviv— 
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ing some spiry tufts of the four-leaved yellow 
loosestrife. There are also fine tufts of royal 
fern, Osnunda regalis, in full fruit. A little hunt- 
‘ing in damp places reveals the dainty and odorous 
Pogonia, first cousin of the orchis Arethusa, which 
thas an earlier blooming. Another orchid with. 
like environment is Calopogon, of a rich magenta 
color and peculiar from having its lip at the 
top of the flower. Elder bushes are now lavish 
with their choice old lace. Out my window as I 
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write, I can see two fine elder bushes, while around 
and among them blooms the ever fair fire-weed, 
with its tall spikes of pink flowers, transferring 
one in thought to burned-over districts in Maine 
or the Adirondacks. Its feathery seed insures it 
a wide distribution. 

My meadows are the home of Bob White, and 
often, as I lie swinging, oriole-like, in my ham- 
mock, he cheers me with his frank and friendly 
call. How can anyone shoot dear Bob? 
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THE HEAD AND THE HEART. 


BY SAM WALTER FOSS. 


“Take yer head with yer,” says ol’ Uncle Joe, 
“Take yer head with yer an’ heed it; 

Take yer head with yer wherever ye go, 
Take yer head with yer, ye’ll need it. 


“Take yer heart with yer,” says ol’ Uncle Joe, 
“Take yer heart with yer and heed it; 
Take yer heart with yer, wherever ye go, 
Take yer heart with yer, ye’ll need it. 


“Let yer head and yer heart talk over the thing, 
An’ arger the case till they’ve tried it, 
- While you set in style like a judge or a king, 
An’ w’en they’ve stopped jawin’, decide it.” 


—National Magazine. 
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WHAT IS A PLAYGROUND? 


BY EVERETT B. MERO, 
Editor of American Playgrounds. 


When we speak of a “public playground,” it is 
desirable to keep in mind that this term covers a 
great deal more than is told by a literal translation 
of the phrase. A modern playground, properly 
equipped and administered, is a social centre,—a 
place for recreation and physical education and a 
true gathering point for neighborhood activities. 
In it boys and girls should learn early by actual ex- 
perience principles of right living. In it big 
brothers and sisters should cultivate a healthy 
social relationship. In it fathers and mothers 
should become better neighbors and more worthy 
citizens of city, state, and country. 

In it children should do a great deal more than 
play, important as play is on its own account. 

This may sound somewhat visionary, but actual 
experience has proved its practical value; has 
demonstrated that just these benefits to society at 
large and to individuals can come from neighbor- 
hood social recreation centres. 

In a public playground or recreation centre, 
there should be a building of some sort. It ought 
to be a building in which can be located a gymna- 
‘sium with shower baths; perhaps a branch library, 
a hall for meetings and other conveniences accord- 
ing to local needs under conditions such as exist in 
most cities. The playground is the first requisite 
if both building and grounds cannot come at once. 
Without the building it is generally impossible to 
conduct all-the-year-round work. A playground 


should be in service twelve months of the year. 


TEST OF TRUE EDUCATION. 


A professor of the University of Chicago in a 
lecture gave his class thirteen questions, and in- 
formed them that any person who could answer 
them affirmatively he would consider educated in 
the best sense of the term. The questions fol- 
low :— 

1. Has education given you sympathy with all 
good causes and madeyou eager to espouse them? 

2. Has it made you public spirited? 

3. Has it made you brother to the weak? 

4. Have you learned how to make friends and 
keep them? Do you know what it is to be a friend 
yourself? 

5. Can you look an honest man or pure woman 
straight in the eye? 

6. Do you see anything to love in a little child? 

7. Willa lonely dog follow you in the street? 

8. Can you be high minded and happy in the 
meaner drudgeries of life? 

9. Do you think washing dishes and hoeing 
corn just as compatible with high thinking as 
piano playing or golf? 

10. Are you. good for anything to yourself? 
Can you be happy alone? 

11. Can you look out on the world and see any- 
thing except dollars and cents? 

12. Can you look into a mud puddle by the 
wayside and see the clear sky? Can you see any- 
thing in the puddle but mud? 

13. Can you look into the sky at night and see 
beyond the stars? Can your soul claim relation- 
ship with the Creator ?—Canadian Teacher. 
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GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN A SWALLOW’S NEST. 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


On a farm among New Hampshire hills numbers 
of swallows had made their home for the nesting 
season. It was the summer resort of many other 
birds, too, but especially was the farm the home 
of the swallows. Besides the tree swallows and a 
host of barn swallows one might have seen only a 
year earlier a large colony of cliff swallows, whose 
small, mud pockets wereattached to oneside of the 
great barn. But these last had been driven off the 
place by some small barbarians who pelted the 
little adobe houses till every one, with its helpless 
and dying tenants, fell in ruins to the ground. 
Hundreds of nestlings were killed in this “massa- 
cre of the innocents.” The parent birds held one 
long council after their homes were destroyed, 
and then they deserted the place. The barn and 
tree swallows, however, still undaunted, continued 
to build their nests and rear their young here as 
usual. It was a family of tree swallows, whose life 
I watched with the greatest interest for the last six 
days of their stay in the nest. 

It was on July 3 that the nest was discovered 
under the eaves of a corn-barn, where the en- 
closing boards had broken away, leaving a small 
hole close to one corner and a larger one a little 
farther off. The old birds had built their little 
house of feathers and coarse grasses just inside 
the larger opening, and here had laid their white 
There were then four nestlings, the larg- 
est apparently nearly ready to fly. Three little 
heads would: crowd the larger opening to its full 
capacity, and usually only three were to be seen, 
but once another head appeared at the same time 
at the smaller opening. They made a pretty pic- 
ture—little brown heads with blue and purple re- 
flections in the sunlight, bright black eyes, white 
throats, and brownish wings, and bills always 
ready to open for something to be putin. A 
noisy family they were, chattering continually and 
eagerly calling for food, of which they never 
seemed to have enough. 

The Fourth of July was no holiday in the bird 
world. It was intensely hot, but heat lessened 
neither the appetites of the babies nor the energy 
of the parents. For thirteen minutes at a time I 
watched them, and counted the number of visits 
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made by the old birds. The father came twenty- 
one times with food, and the mother seven times, 
The fourth, fifth, and seventh times the mother 
entered the nest, apparently to do a little house- 
cleaning, as she flew out with something in her 
mouth. After the father’s twenty-first visit they 
all drew their heads back from the opening, and 
were silent for the space of thirty seconds. Then 
the father made two calls in quick succession, and 
the eagef cries were resumed again, though the 
whole brood were out of sight. 

They arethe most insistent youngsters,and push 
and crowd one another without mercy in their ef- 
forts to get each morsel. One of the smaller ones 
got possession of the opening, and was a funny 
picture of excited eagerness as he stretched his 
neck out and craned it first in one direction, then in 
another in search of his purveyor of food. When 
the parent approaches, each little one becomes a 
yawning mouth, and three or four such small yel- 
low caverns, each stretched to its fullest extent, 
completely fill the openings. They are unspeak- 
ably fascinating little birds, for with all their alert- 
ness and push and determination to get all they 
can, they have still the sweet, appealing depen- 
dence and confidence that gives such a charm to 
all babies. 

The male bird pausing at the entrance to his 
nest in the full blaze of the forenoon sun to feed 
his hungry brood, and stopping hardly long 
enough, it would seem, even to drop an insect into 
a waiting mouth, is a flash of glossy blue, black, 
and satiny brown. As he flies,the blue of his back 
and the silvery white of the whole under parts are 
chiefly conspicuous. The female is browner, and 
when her wings are folded her back appears brown 
with metallic purple reflections over it. These 
tree swallows have but a suggestion of the “swal- 
low tail” boasted by their cousins of the barn, the 
middle tail feathers being only a little shorter than 
the outer ones. 

The next day the little ones were still in the nest, 
and the old birds working as hard as ever to 
satisfy them. The parents cleaned out the nest 
thoroughly, making repeated visits for this pur- 
pose between ten and eleven in the morning. 

Another male came to the entrance of the lit- 
tle house two or three times, as one had done the 
day before, and once he clung to the outside for 
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perhaps a minute, bracing himself with his tail, and 
pushing his head in,but not getting any further, till 
the father bird came out with such a rush as to 
drive him off. He returned again and again, and 
each time the old birds drove him, or in their ab- 
sense the nestlings pecked at him, and sent him fly- 
ing. Later another female came with the male in- 
truder, and there was warfare between the two 
pairs. Once at least the new female got into the 
nest and stayed awhile. When the rightful occu- 
pants came back she held the fort, but they pecked 
at her, and finally the mother bird got in past her. 
A moment after both came flying out together. 

By*July 6 the little swallows have grown so 
much and they push so far up into the opening 
that a second one can hardly squeeze its head far 
enough out to get its share of the food. Their 
heads look nearly twice as large as when first ob- 
served, and seen from the front have a sort of 
flattened helmet shape, while the crown is gray 
where the adult male’s is blue. The white of the 
throat is carrried around on the sides of the neck 
in a conspicuous stripe, such as is very prominent 
on the full-grown male. Just below this a curved 
grayish band crosses the upper breast from one 
gray shoulder to the other. On one of the young 
birds this collar is very distinct, on the others 
lighter—on one, indeed, there is scarcely a trace 
of it. Through the opera glass the feathers of 
this band appear to stand out somewhat like a 
ruff. 

It is very funny to see one bird push up beside 
another in the opening, and first with his bill, then 
with his whole head press down the other’s 
feathers enough to get a peephole, almost flatten- 
ing himself out in the effort. They are sturdy 
fellows, and hold their place till they are satisfied 
in spite of nips and pushes from eager little ones 
behind. One that was crowding up pecked hard 
at the bird that held the point of vantage, but the 
little philosopher paid not the slightest attention, 
his bright eyes watching eagerly all the time for 
his father or mother to bring him something 
good to eat. Leaning out of the nest as they do, 
and peering eagerly around, they get considerable 
familiarity with the outside world before they 
leave their home. 

They never get over their excitement at the ap- 
proach of food. Such a chattering as is given out 
from those little throats every time a parent bird 
draws near! ‘They are very seldom still at any 
time, but then all talk at once with the greatest 
animation. 

I watched the birds at intervals on July 7. They 
now look twice as large as when first seen, al- 
though it was not so easy to judge of their size at 
that time because only their heads were put out of 
the nest. Now they draw themselves up so far 
that their wings can be seen. They must perch 
very near the edge of the board that shuts in the 
front of the nest. 

It was very hot during the morning, and the 
sun’s rays beat down fiercely upon the corn-barn, 
but one, two, or three of the young birds could be 
seen most of the time. Usually one was so far 
out that nearly one-half of his body was in sight. 
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On at least one nestling the edges of the primaries: 
are penciled with white. Their feathers are so 
fluffy that the little creatures look broad and 
chubby. 

About two in the afternoon I went out to see the 
birds again. Two’ were in the opening as usual,. 
one filling most of it, the head of the other crowd- 
ing up above. After the first was fed, the other 
fairly walked up over his back and got sole pos- 
session. This was the largest of the family, the 
one with the darkest gray band on his breast. In 
his eagerness he perched on the edge of the en- 
closing board, and when another pushed up at his 
right, he was almost driven out in spite of himself, 
and in struggling to keep his balance shook his 
wings free! For an instant he stood balancing 
himself, fluttering his wings and looking down 
to the ground as if wondering whether he could 
really venture, then he spread his wings and away 


he flew. He had no lack of a pilot, for one of the: ° 


old birds appeared upon the scene just then, and 
the little one followed with such strength and ease 
of flight that I immediately lost sight of him. A 
few minutes later I discovered the young adven- 
turer perched on the ridge-pole of the barn. He 
kept that position perhaps seven or eight minutes, 
and while there was fed several times by the par- 
ents. I was surprised to see how large he was, so 
near the size of the adult birds that I should not 
have been quite sure of his identity after he left the 
nest if I had not seen him fed. The mystery of his 
easy flight was solved when he sat for some time 
on the low roof of the ice-house nearby. His wings 
were nearly as long as his parents’, and already of 
the pointed swallow type, although his tail was still 
short. 

For an hour and a quarter I watched them, but 
no other little ones took their first flight. A part 
of the time six or eight swallows were in the air 
above the buildings, sailing in great horizontal 
circles or spirals and comparatively low, as if to 
show the nestlings how easy it was. The old 
birds had never before objected to my presence, 
but now they flew at my head, making a vicious. 
squeaking noise, whether with throat or wings I 
could hardly tell. Again, while there were several 
swallows about, I twice heard a loud whistling 
sound and could see that the parent birds were 
driving off intruders. 

July 8 was the last day with the nestlings. At: 
nine in the morning two young birds were perch- 
ing on the roof of the corn-barn, directly over the 
nest, and were a pretty sight with their plump bod- 
ies and silvery breasts. One had a strongly- 


marked gray band below his throat, and must have- 


been the little fellow that flew the dav before. Two 


others, the smallest of the brood, were still in the- 


nest. After a few minutes one of the two on the 


corn-barn suddely disappeared, but soon he was. 


to be seen on the ice-house. His brother kept his 
place for some minutes, was fed several times, 


shook his wings, and watched the old birds; then: 
he, too flew off with more effort, and shorter, more- 


rapid strokes of the wings than the adults, but with 


wonderful strength and steadiness, past the apple: 


tree under which I was standing, and straight 
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over the pasture beyond toward a large maple, 
where I lost sight of him. While the two birds 
were on the roof the parents flew at my head a 
number of times,making the same squeaking noise 
as the day before, and almost striking me. At 
another time, when two pairs of old birds were 
flying about and doing their best to frighten me, 
again came the whistle, like a shrill war-cry. 

At two o’clock the other two young birds had not 
flown, but between five and six all was so quiet 
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about the nest that evidently they, too, had gone — 
to try their fortunes in the great world outside. 

In the early evening a flock of swallows, six or 
eight in number, flew many times over the farm- 
house. Their chattering had a familiar sound, and 
the short, quick strokes with which some of them 
flew made me belieye them the nestlings I had 
watched for six days. Were they saying good-by 
to their babyhood’s home, to which they would 
never again return? 


——s 
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Ido not know anything which will contribute more to the strength and morality 
of that generation of boys and girls compelled to remain part of urban populations in this 
country than the institutions in their cities of playgrounds where their hours of leisure can 
be occupied by rational and healthful exercise.—President Taft. 
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THE HUNDREDTH ONE. 


[The Public Ledger of Philadelphia, recently nad this 
remarkable editorial leader.] 


The Bibical story of the ninety-and-nine whom 
the good shepherd left safe sheltered in the fold, 
that he might go afar into the night and the wilder- 
ness in search of the one, the hundredth one, that 
was lost, is a parable whose application i$ as true 
here and now as it was there and then. The ma- 
jority of persons, somehow or other, manage to 
live in measurable content, go about the business 
of every day of their lives blithely and fearlessly, 
and at the final sundown hope to be taken tran- 
quilly to join the “one great society alone on earth, 
the noble living and the noble dead.” Most peo- 
ple, if they are not rich in money, are well off in 
other ways; most people enjoy good health during 
the major portion of the circling hours; most 
people have something, if not everything, to be 
thankful for. But here and there, cornered, se- 
cluded, “half hidden from the eye,” or possibly 
crowded off the central thoroughfare by the im- 
patient, jostling mass of humanity roaring and riot- 
ing through Vanity Fair, is some one who, neg- 
lected by the nine-and-ninety, is not overlooked by 
the infinite compassion of heaven, some one who 
has no part in the glittering and variegated pag- 
eantry that takes no heed of any one or anything 
outside of its own procession. 

And there are those who, like the scapegoat, 
have gone out into the wilderness, away from the 
haunt of men altogether, shunning the faces of all 
humankind, because they are embittered and dis- 
heartened, at odds with the whole world. They 
crave solitude and silence, because company and 
speech to them mean not sympathy, but misinter- 
pretation. “The world forgetting, by the world 
forgot,” they seek a place where none may come 
to find them, where they shall be let and left alone. 

Whether on the fringes of the crowded market 
place or in the desert solitude and silence, “to seek 
and to save that which was lost” is not merely the 
function of Nigh heaven, but the plain business of 
humanity, the proper work of every man and 
woman. Take, for example, the work of teaching 

: 


children. The only easy thing in any teacher's 
work is to neglect the smallest and the weakest of 
the flock for the pressing insistence of the largest 
and the strongest. There are sometimes fifty or 
sixty children in a room in one of our public 
schools—two or three times the number a teacher 
should be called upon to handle. Some are of 
alert mentality and prepossessing appearance; 
their strong bodies aid and abet their inquiring 
minds and their awakening aspirations. Other 
children are, in the terms of Hamlet’s unflatter- 
ing description of himself, “dull and muddy met- 
tled rascals”; they are not beautiful or bright; 
everything puzzles them, and it takes a thunder- 
clap to rouse them from their lethargy. The light 
of the soul shining through gleams but rarely in 
their unillumined eyes. They grope through 
grammar and arithmetic as in a London fog, and 
they are as slow to put two and two together as 
though the figures were segments of a jigsaw 
puzzle. The temptation is to let them go, for their 
muddleheadedness. But many a man who in after 
life gave evidence of intellectual power was the 
despair of his preceptors in his youth. The very 
child who seems to his teacher to promise least of 
all may one day outshine his competitors as the arc 
light outshines the tallow dip. It is worth while 
searching out the weakling straggler, encouraging 
him to persevere—not letting him lift his plaintive, 
quavering cry unheeded in the night. 

Sir Isaac Newton was a frail and sickly specimen 
of humanity when he was a child, and he was only 
one of the youngest of a large family. If he had 
been born into a Spartan household, ages before, 
they would have exposed him for the wild beasts 
of the forest to devour, or they might have casually 
let his puny’ body fall from the summit of a high 
cliff. They would not have thought him worth the 
trouble of an upbringing to physical and intellec- 
tual maturity. But luckily, as some would have it, 
or by divine ordainment, as others would prefer to 
feel, he came into the world in England at a later 
day, and was allowed to live, and the scorned and 
slighted infant grew to be the man whose mind 
spelled out the written language of the firmament 
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as no man ever did before his time, and no man 
has done since. 

It is not the crowd that needs the care. 
are many, and they can to some extent defend 


They 


themselves. It is the one who wanders off alone, 
the “solitary hearted,” who needs the help of men 
and of angels. Caedmon, in the monastery, when 
the monks passed the loving cup from hand to 
hand with song and story, could tell no story and 
he had no song. Nor did any one notice when he 
crept away in tears from the firelight circle and 
went and lay down in the stable straw under the 
fragrant breathing of the kine. But there an angel 
came and bade him sing, and by this inspiration, 
as the legend goes, he achieved a glorious poem 
that has linked his name with the succession of the 
“line royal” of poets back to dim antiquity. 

It is the ninety-and-nine who, just because there 
are so many of them, must one of these days 
crumble into the dust, they and their names, and 
their seli-love, and their great possessions; their 
place must be among “the forgotten millions,” the 
myriads unenumerated who crowded certain parts 
of our small star for a little while where the grass 
waves now. It is the hundredth one—the one who 
differs from the rest and is difficult, the one who 
cannot be read at a glance, the one who tantalizes 
and outwearies the saintliest patience by his con- 
trarieties—it is this hundredth one who is often 
better worth the saving than all the rest of the 
crowd put together. But the crowd must be saved, 
too, and the good shepherd is he who leaves the 
sheep fold and the ninety-and-nine to search for 
the lost lamb, and, bearing the lost lamb in his 
bosom, returns again. 
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CHICAGO FRATERNITY FIGHT. 

The Chicago board of education is determined to 
abolish “fraternities” in the schools. There is no 
let-up in the fight. Fifty-two students of the Hyde 
Park high school who refused to renounce their al- 
legiance to secret societies have been dismissed. 
The Record-Herald expresses the following in an 
editorial :— 

“The schoo] authorities of the city are convinced 
thatthe high school fraternities exercise a very bad 
influence and they are determined to suppress 
them. Both their opinion of the organizations and 
their policy toward them receive the strongest kind 
of an endorsement in the action pursued by the 
school authorities ot other cities and states. The 
legal questions involved must be settled in the 
courts, but the Chicago board of education feels na- 
turally that it has a very good case, even when it 
goes to the extreme of expelling pupils for net 
withdrawing from the societies, and we can imag- 
ine nothing that is less deserving of the sympathy 
of the supporters of the schools than the rebellion 
of society members when an attempt is made to 
discipline them.” 
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HISTORY BY PAGEANTRY. 


In 1910 thousands of Americans will go to Eu- 
rope for the sake of being present during the fa- 
mous Oberammergau play. This year hundreds 
of Americans went to England to see the historic 
pageants at Bath and York and Aldwinckle. 

The Northamptonshire pageant at Aldwinckle 
where Dryden, the poet, and Thomas Fuller, the 
church‘ historian, were born, suggests the possi- 
bilities of the pageant. The first episode recalls 
the times of the Saxon Hereward the Wake, from 
whom Thorold, the first Norman Abbot of Peter- 
borough, collecting his dues at Aldwinckle in 1070, 
escapes by a ruse on the part of some villagers. 
Following a scene introducing King John comes 
an episode (dated 1235) showing how the village 
became possessed of two churches. Other epi- 
sodes deal with the return of William de Alde- 
wynckle and his men from the battle of Northamp- 
ton in the Wars of the Roses, and the sending of 
the witch of Stanwick to the gibbet. In the latter 
are introduced the Northampton conspirators in 
the Gunpowder Plot. Following them comes the 
Rev. Dr. Fuller (Canon Hodgson), Chaplain-in- 
Ordinary to Charles II., “the great Cavalier par- 
son,” who reads a passage from his “Mixt Con- 
templations.” The return of Dryden to his native 
village, amid general rejoicings, after he had been 
made Poet Laureate by Charles II. in 1670, was 
the climax. 

Already attention is being called to the fact that 
American history lends itself delightfully to such 
an out-of-doors setting. The Harvard stadium 
pageantry of Joan of Arc, in which Maud Adams 
was the heroine, shows the possibilities of limitless 
popular demand for tickets, but it was for Belmont 
College of Nashville to give a noble and adequate 
demonstration of the service of the pageant to 
American history when Pauline Sherwood Town- 
send wrote, arranged, supervised, and directed an 
Historical Pageantry of the Western World. 

More than one thousand college girls and uni- 
versity men, high school and preparatory school 
boys, elementary school children, confederate and 
United States veterans, society young men and 
women, and degree men and women of colleges 
and universities, horsemen, knights in armor, 
Pilgrims, Indians, and soldiery made up the epi- 
sodes. 

To appreciate the possibilities of history in 
pageantry when it is in the hands of a master, it is 
necessary to note the range of the episodes. 

I. Exploration of the Norsemen. 

II. Spanish explorations. 

III. Explorations in Virginia, Massachusetts, 
New York and in the South. 

IV. Religious episode: Indian converts, Quak- 
ers in Pennsylvania, Catholics in Maryland, Puri- 
tans in New England, Moravian nuns, and Salz- 
burgers from Prussia. 
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Nothing that can as well be said in prose should be said in. 


verse. —SWinburne, 
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V. Revolutionary episodes. 

VI. From 1781-1865. 

VII. Union at Last which comes down to Cali- 
fornia and her problem. 

In this there is limitless opportunity for costum- 
ing as will be seen from the naming of a few of the 
fifty scenes: Eric the Red, Lief the Lucky, Norse 
Rites, Columbus at La Rabida Convent, 
Buying Wives from Sandy’s Ship at James- 
town for 120 Pounds of Tobacco per Wife. Wouter 
Van Twiller, Ichabod Crane, Oglethorpe and 
Tomo-chi-chi, Boston Tea Party, Lafayette Feted 
in Nashville, “Befo’ de Wah,” Lee’s Farewell to 
his Soldiers, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech, Arrival 
of American troops at Havana in 1898, and the 
Chinese in California. 

Already several western and southern cities are 
planning a repetition of the Nashville Pageant 
with variations, under Miss Townsend’s direction, 
while Boston has invited Mr. Parker, England’s 
famous pageantry inspiration, to come over and 
discuss the feasibility of having the great demon- 
stration of the New World here, promising to raise 
$200,000 for the presentation should it be deemed 
wise to undertake it. 

In the meantime a thousand American schools 
can emphasize some phase of history delightfully 
by means of local pageants. This deserves early 
attention and skillful elaboration. Every commu- 
nity has some local history for an appropriate cli- 
max. 

FROM JOHN LANCASTER "SPALDING’S ESSAYS. 
SELECTED BY J. F. WILLIS. 





A youth has not enough ambition unless he has 
too much. 

In souls, in minds, in consciences, in hearts 
there is no sex. 

To understand the foolishness of the people, 
study popular men. 

Ingratitude is akin to weakness ; it is never found 
in able men. 

The bath is not merely hygienic; it is the test of 
civilization. 

Intellectual insight is the purest ray that falls 
from heaven. 

The unfolding and up-building one’s 
life and liberty. 

To love any human being in a true and noble 
way makes life good. 

To destroy self-confidence is to blunt the spur 
to noble action. 

Genius is most disappointing when its inspira- 
tion is most pure. 

Let money be thy servant and procurator, not 
thy lord and master. 

To make everything easy is to smooth the way 
whereby we may descend. 

Cultivate thine own field, employ thine own 
talent, live thine own life. 

Moral delinquencies is the burden that finally 
bears us all down. 

Eloquence, poetry, music, and nature are wasted 
on boors and clowns. 

Education lays the foundation; 
erects the building. 


own self is 


self-education 
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The craving for applause is as morbid as the 
craving for alchohol. 
Are schools féligious if they do“not make their 
pupils religious? ~~ 
Woman’s sphere lies wherever she can live noble 
and do noble work. 
Strive for knowledge and strength, but do not 
appear to have them. 
He has virtue, whom neither learning, power, 
nor riches can corrupt. 
To be interesting to the crowd One must have @ 
touch of vulgarity. 
‘Study prospers only when the mind is vigorous 
and the heart fresh. 
Ill-natured and abusive epithets are a sure mark 
of lack of culture. 
To any of the professional callings, no servile 
spirit should belong. 
Who writes with care day by day shall at least 
learn to say things. 
The kind of man who educates is a sure test of 
the education given. 
Better not to be spoken of at all than to be 
praised only with lies. 
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HOW I INTEREST PUPILS IN AGRICULTURE, 
BY SUPERINTENDENT 'W, H. CALE, 
Grifton, North Carolina. 


[Outline of Two Years’ Work in “Agriculture from Ob- 
servation.” ] 


WORK IN THE EARLY FALL. 

We began in the early fall to study the soil or 
earth itself, showing what heat, cold, erosion, and 
moisture had done for the farmer long before he 
came here to live or even tilled the soil. We stud- 
ied the nature of sand, clay, dirt, and loam, with 
reference to drainage, tillage, and cultivation. We 
used the school grounds and a nearby farm for 
gathering the materials, and the school building 
for a laboratory in which to study them. 

From the very beginning we placed our empha- 
sis on the “why” rather than the “how” a thing-is 
done, believing the boys capable of learning how 
to do things when the necessity has been realized. 
An example of this is found in the old-fashioned 
way of checking corn to kill the weeds, and there- 
by almost killing the corn by cutting off the roots 
on every side instead of two sides only; and also 
in the old way of carrying the pigs over to the sec- 
ond year, which was costly and a great risk be- 
sides. 

We tested the rise of moisture, the circulation 
of air, and evaporation in the school room by 
means of bottles, fruit jars, and the like. These 
experiments are too simple to need explanation, 
but they stimulate the pupils to study these same 
things at home, where a father, brother. or farm 
hand will take note of the work. 

STUDY OF ANIMALS AND FARM METHODS IN 
WINTER. 

While taking an inventory of our stock by way 
of a review, the winter came on and we took up the 
study of farm animals. Making such observa- 
tions as we could from the streets, roads, fields, 





(Continued on page 131.) 
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SUPT. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG. 


The election of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young as su- 
perintendent of Chicago schools is one of the 
most important educational events of recent years. 
It is the first time in the world’s history that a 
woman has had such an educational honor, though 
it did not come because she is a woman, but be- 
cause she was better fitted for the position per- 
sonally and professionally than any other possible 
candidate. 

Intellectually Mrs. Young has a combination of 
power, force, and alertness second to no man or 
other woman in the United States. In experience, 
no man or other woman approaches her advantage 
for this especial work. 

A quarter of a century ago Mrs. Young was a 
Chicago principal of national reputation, of whose 
wisdom, enterprise, and professional devotion 
Superintendent George Howland was accustomed 
to speak freely. She was for many years one of 
the most eminent and professionally heroic of the 
assistant superintendents. She has been a profes- 
sor in Chicago University and principal of the Chi- 
cago Normal school. 

In all this Mrs. Young has never had any politi- 
cal or factional professional alliances. She has 
never hesitated to speak her mind freely upon any 
occasion when called upon to do so, and she has al- 
ways spoken her fullest conviction upon the point 
at issue, regardless of who might. be affected 
thereby. She has never sought any promotion, 
and twice has resigned notably honorable and 
lucrative positions because not in sympathy with 
the policy of her superior. She has never arrayed 
herself as personally opposed to any one. 

In every respect and from every standpoint the 
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election of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young as superintend- 
ent of Chicago is wise for Chicago, and marks an 
epoch in public school education in cities. 
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THE DENVER PROGRAM. 


On every hand we hear praises of the Denver 
program, especially so far as it dealt with indus- 
trial education in its various phases. The sanity 
as well as the earnestness of the speakers calls 
forth uniform commendation as does the abun- 
dance of attention given to the subject. This was 
to have been expected of President Harvey, who, 
better than any other man whom we know, is 
equipped for leadership in the treatment of this 
subject. He was the pioneer along this line when 
he was state superintendent of Wisconsin. At 
Menomonie more is being done, and in more ways, 
for the fullest development of manual arts in every 
grade of domestic scierce in its completeness and 
of agriculture as the real thing in a country school, 
than elsewhere in America. With this Dr. Harvey 
is closely identified. Add to all this the fact that 
he was chairman of the N. E. A. Committee on In- 
dustrial Education, whose report is one of the 
classics of the association, and one can see that he 
was equipped above all others for the making of a 
notable program for Denver. 
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UNACKNOWLEDGED APPRECIATION. 


A national daily paper of high standing has this 
semi-editorial. Wonder what they had been read- 
ing! Why couldn’t they have said Journal of 
Education? It would not have harmed them. 


HORRORS OF OLD TEXT-BOOKS. 


The young pupils in our schools are freed from some 
of the horrors with which the text-books of their 
fathers were strewn. A recent inspection of some of 
these educational antiques may recall interesting remi- 
niscences. It is surprising to note the prevalence of 
hard drinks among their pages. The lad of a generation 
ago, when he added, put together two glasses of ale, 
three toddies, and seven dippers of gin. The total, ‘of 
course, was of the numbers, not of such a shocking mix- 
ture. Again the problems involved the tragic, as in 
these melancholy examples of animal life:— 

If 9 cats have killed 18 birds, how many has each 
killed? 

If a cat divides 4 birds between 
will each kitten have? 

A skunk went into a barn, where he found 3 nests; 
one had 7 eggs, another &, and another 3; from each nest 
he ate 2 eggs. How many did the skunk eat? 


Or the youthful mind might ponder over tragedies 
such as these :— 

A man had7 children; 2 of them were killed by the 
fall of a tree. How many had he left? 

Threescore and ten kings had their thumbs and their 
great toes cut off and gathered under the table of 
Adonibezek. How many thumbs and toes were under 
Adonibezek’s table? 

A person was 17 years of age 29 years since, and sup- 
pose he will be drowned 23 years hence; pray, in what 
year of his age will this happen? 

A human body, if baked until all the moisture is 
evaporated, is reduced in weight as 1 to 10. A body 
that weighs 100 pounds when living weighs how much 
when baked? 

Again, geographies depicted most grewsome events, 
such as a wolf bringing down a deer, an earthquake 
destroying people, a boa constructor crushing victims, 
savages roasting captives, and the MHindoo suttee. 





2 kittens, how many 


Modern school life is more cheerful for the youngsters. 
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DR. WILLIAM A MOWRY. 


“A rose to the living is more than sumptuous 
wreaths to the dead.” Dr. Wiliam A. Mowry, of 
Hyde Park, Mass., is eighty years old to-morrow, 
August 13, and he is hale, hearty, and happy. He 
never wears a scowl, knows no frowning, lives in 
the present rather than the past, and has a lot of 
projected efficiency’ in his thought and counsel. 

Personally we have known him for forty years 
and more. At the first, as the principal of one 
of the most important secondary schools in New 
England. Since then he has been an editor, a city 
superintendent, a member of the Boston school 
committee, manager of the Marthas Vineyard 
Summer Institute, lectiirer on education, author 
of successful text-books, and always aggressively 
progressive, always a leader in educational 
thought, always a delightful comrade and a staunch 
friend. In all that he is, in all that he has been, his 
friends, far and near, rejoice. 


—" Aa. a 
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THE DENVER MEETING. 


It was not my privilege to be at the Denver 
meeting, but I have met several who were there, 
and the accounts thereof differ widely. It was not 
a large meeting, but there were breezy minutes in 
it. Some people are very unhappy over it and 
others seem not to be unhappy at all. There were 
some new alignments, apparently. It will be inter- 
esting to see where the meeting will be held in 
1910 and what will happen there. Of one thing I 
am entirely certain, and that is that it will require 
much tact and a conciliatory spirit, or there will be 
an upheaval of no slight proportions. There are a 
present sensitiveness and suspicion which are not 
wholesome unless it be wholesome to assert inde- 
pendence regardless of consequences. It will be 
most unfortunate to have a fight to the finish in 
July, 1910, since somebody will get hurt and no- 
body can be entirely certain who will be who 
when it is over. 





++ 0-0-0. 
EDITH HURD’S NOBLE SERVICE, 


Miss Edith Hurd, a Chicago teacher, saved 
many lives in a theatre panic. Fire in an adjoin- 
ing building created a panic in the theatre because 
the fire led tothe explosion of a gasoline tank. 
Miss Hurd was near the door and she took charge 
of affairs and controlled men and women as 
though they were so many of her own pupils. She 
stopped the crush and made them go out decently 
and rapidly. All honor to Edith Hurd and the 
school system. 





POETRY WILL REVIVE. 


In 1837 Emerson said, in his famous Phi Beta 
Kappa address: “Who can doubt that poetry will 
revive?” That query was a prophecy. There had 
been waifs in verse from Whittier, Holmes, and 
Longfellow, but Lowell was still in his teens. 
There was universal doubt as to the possibility of 
American rhyme or rhythm. Even among the 
elect of the elect at Harvard, Emerson dared do no 
more than to ask a question, which within a dozen 
years was to be answered by “Evangeline,” “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal,” “The Biglow Papers,” and 
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other poems that make us call our four poets mas- 
ters. There are some of us who think the present- 
day indications would justify the query, “Who can 
doubt that poetry will revive?” 


——- 
- 





MILWAUKEE SALARIES. 

Milwaukee has taken a long stride forward in 
the salary matter. The general increase is 15 per 
cent. The salaries will be paid im twelve equal 
amounts. The assistant superintendents receive 
$3,200, the supervisor. of music $2,000, the super- 
intendent of manual training, $1,650; the highest 
high school principals get $3,000; the highest 
grammar principals get $2,400, vice-principals and 
special teachers get from $1,020 to $1,080; the 
maximum grade salary is $960. This places Mil- 
waukee higher in educational work. This is made 
possible by a bill passed by the legislature this 
year raising the money available for school pur- 
poses from three and one-half to four mills for the 
next two years and four and one-half mills there- 
after. 


_——- 
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PEACE IN CHICAGO. 

Chicago has rarely if ever had as good a demon- 
stration of harmony as at the first meeting of the 
new board of education on July 14, when Otto C. 
Schneider, for two years president of the board, 
nominated Alfred R. Unow, who was unanimously 
elected his successor as president of the board. 
The newspapers had Been blistering with inter- 
views asto whatwould happen if Mr. Schneider was: 
opposed. Instead of an electric storm there, was 
the gentlest of all peaceful breezes. Mr. Unow 
has been upon the board but two years. He is 
one of the leading lawyers of the city, attorney-in- 
chief of the Armours. He was born at Salem, 
N. J., in 1863, went from the high school into the 
study of law at Fargo, N. D., entered upon the 
practice of law in St. Paul in 1884. In 1888 here- 
moved to Chicago where he has practiced for 
twenty-one years. That which signifies most to 
the educational world is the fact that he was cham- 
pioned by Mr. Dawes, one of the earnest men up- 
on the board. 
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PERSONEL, 

The California State Board of Education is: 
made up of large men educationally and person- 
ally. ‘ 

James N. Gillett, president of the Board, gov- 
ernor, Sacramento. 

Morris Elmer Dailey, president State Normal 
school San Jose. 

J. F. Millspaugh, president State 
school, Los Angeles. 

C. C. Van Liew, president State Normal school, 
Chico. 

Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Alexis F. Lange, professor of theory and prac- 
tice of education, University of California. 
Samuel T. Black, president State 

school, San Jose. 

Frederic Burk, president State Normal school, 
San Francisco. 

Edward Haytt, secretary of Board, superintend+ 
ent of public instruction, Sacramento. 


Normal 


Normal 
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MORE DAYLIGHT. 


We are inclined to ridicule the idea of creating 
more daylight by setting the clocks forward—as 
law from May 1 to November 1, but the more it is 
thought of the more it grows on one. It is surely 
a bright idea, and will be most acceptable when it 
is really applied. No one suffers in summertime 
by calling 5 o'clock 6 o'clock, and at night in sum- 
mer. there is no harm in calling 5 o’clock 6 o’clock. 


—————#-  -0-@-0-@ -0-——$—- —__ - 
COLLEGE MEN. 


One of the extravagant things said at Denver 
was that all college men fall within six months af- 
ter they get to college, and the high schools are to 
blame! Of course it is in no sense true that they 
all, of any great number of them fall, and the high 
school has only an incidental responsibility for 
those who do. But fewer should fall, and the 
high school should better prepare them for temp- 
tations. 
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WORTHILY HONORED. 


By a unanimous vote of the school board, the 
new Eleventh District School of Fort Worth has 
been named for Professor Alexander Hogg, he be- 
ing designated in the motion as the man who had 
done more for the children of Fort Worth than 
any other man. Professor Hogg thus becomes 
the first superintendent of schools of Texas to be 
thus honored. Superintendent Alexander Hogg 
is one of the most widely known men in the state, 
having been more active in the National Educa- 
tion Association for the last thirty years than any 
other man in Texas. 


ae 
ELSON MAKES A HIT. 


Superintendent W. H. Elson of Cleveland has 
largely made over the course of study much to the 
satisfaction of everybody, apparently. He has suc- 
ceeded in recasting the studies, in dropping some 
frills that were frilly, and in magnifying practical 
things without returning to the old Three R non- 
sense. It looks as though he had achieved a great 
success in a good way. 


0 0 0- oe 0 


FRIGHTFUL NAVY COST. 

The astounding sum of $1.431,970,989 has been 
expended in the last three years on the navies of 
seven of the leading countries of the world, ac- 
cording to an estimate by the British admiralty. 
England leads with an expenditure of $476,055,- 
435 and America is second with $341,310,740. 
The admiralty places the strength of the five lead- 
ing nations, excluding Russia and Italy, in service- 
able battleships, cruisers, and destroyers in the 
following order: England—57, 34, 142. Amer- 
ica—25, 13, 20. France—21, 19, 48. Germany 
—22, 8, 61. Japan—11, 11, 54. 

The figures show England is not keeping up 
with her policy of maintaining a navy equal to 
that of any other two powers. The British, how- 
ever, do not count America an opposing power. 
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It is cause for regret that Hon. J. H. Ackerman 
will not be a candidate for re-election 
as state superintendent of Oregon  be- 
cause he has been one of the most_ success- 
ful of state educational leaders, having been in of- 
fice longer than any state superintendent on the 
Pacific coast or west of the Mississippi with two 
exceptions. He has been a man of good judg- 
ment, intense earnestness, and has been entirely 
devoted to his work. 


Albany seems to have had publicity thrust upon 
it. Until now Albany has been educationally 
quiet and delightful, but the day of peace seems to 
have passed. These are strange times. Jesse D. 
Burks, in his resignation as principal of the Teach- 
ers’ Training School, pressed the button and the 
spirit of the times is doing the rest. 


Superintendent I. C. McNeill of Memphis, one of 
the best known public school men in the country, 
and as much esteemed as he is widely known, has 
found two years in Memphis quite enough. The 
parting was a bit too exciting for peaceful times, 
but then educational affairs are not wholly peace- 
ful in these days. 


Frank Edson Parlin, who is elected superintend- 
ent of Cambridge, Mass., to succeed the late Wil- 
liam C. Bates, is a native of Leeds, Me., and a 
graduate of Bates College. He has been superin- 
tendent at Natick and Quincy, Mass., and has been 
a distinct success in both cities. 


A feature of Mrs. Young’s election not gener- 
ally known is the fact that, upon Mr. Cooley’s re- 
tirement, the teachers of the city voted as to their 
choice on a secret ballot, and Mrs. Young was 
their choice by a large plurality. 


sutte, Montana, R. G. Young, superintendent, 
has awakened to her responsibility and has raised 
the teachers’ salaries, from the second to the 
eighth grades inclusive, $10 a month. This is a 
great improvement. 


President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot is furnish- 
ing more subjects for editorials, texts for sermons, 
and topics for conversation than all other college 
presidents, past and present, in the United States. 


Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King” has probably 
been the inspiration of more paintings than any 
other poem in English. Guinevere and Lancelot 
are the favorites with artists. 


Baltimore has a novel playground undertaking 
supported by twenty of the wealthy families of that 
city. The plan is to provide a playground for the 
children of these families, 

Ella Flagg) Young is not superintendent of Chi- 
cago because she is a woman; she simply is not 
superintendent because she is a woman, and that is 
all that any one asks. 


Princeton, Columbia, and Yale all give Har- 
vard’s new president, Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 
the degree of LL. D. 

The Denver meeting of the N. E. A. seems not 
to have been controlled by football enthusiasts. 

Germany’s favorite Britsh poets are Byron and 
Tennyson. 
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HOW I INTEREST PUPILS IN AGRICULTURE. 


(Continued from page 127.) 





and barnyards, we came to the conclusion that the 
more intelligent farmers had the better looking 
pigs, cows, fowls, and horses, and that they cared 
for these better than the less intelligent. Here 
we made some experiments which many farmers 
would do well to learn. First, that an animal is 
valuable to his owner only when the product ob- 
tained from that animal is more valuable than the 
feed and care of the same. We took for our test 
the angular “piney woods rooter,” which must be 
fed two years to produce the same amount of pork 
that may be had from the O. I. C. in six months, 
which means that the one costs about three times 
what the other does. By the time we had taken 
the hen and all the domestic animals on the! farm 
through this testing process the spring had come, 
and we were out in the fields again. 


SPRINGTIME OUT IN THE SHINING FIELDS. 


This time we were looking at the seeds, buds, 
and blossoms which are to be found everywhere 
at this season of the year. We made many ob- 
servations, using the greatest variety of flowering 
plants possible at that season. We studied each 
part of the flower, learning the name and use of 
each. By this time our work had attracted a 
number of outsiders who said we were losing val- 
uable time and were neglecting “readin’, writin’, 
and ’rithmetic,” for such nonsence as “Harrisons 
and Johnquills” (hyacinths and jonquils), but we 
continued the work till the close of the school 
year, learning many lessons which a lifetime will 
not entirely destroy. 


THE SECOND YEAR’S WORK. 


It is my second year that I wish to tell about 
more particularly. In the fall we entered upon 
the field of study again. We took a spade, a jack- 
knife, and a small magnifying glass with us this 
time, and made our first dive into a field not far 
from the school grounds. The first thing we did 
was to take a bunch of peas up by the roots and 
gather under the shade of a tall tree to begin our 
study of the plant. From the roots we carefully 
shook the dirt, and then we began our study at 
the nodules containing nitrogen collected from 
the air by the little microscopic animals which 
form these knots called tubercles. We examined 
them as _ to looks, taste, and distribution. After 
a few explanations of terms we tried to learn the 
lesson of which many successful farmers are still 
ignorant: that the most expensive portion of the 
fertilizer can be supplied with the proper crop ro- 
tation at no cost whatever. 


A GLIMPSE OF INSECT LIFE. 


As we walked home I had the boys pull up some 
weeds for additional study, and placed them in a 
cool, shady place for the next week’s work. We 
could hardly wait for Friday to come before we 
were making examination at the risk of spoiling 
the day in order to relieve the pent-up curiosity of 
the pupils. We had one boy take a knife and split 
lengthwise one of the branches of a large weed, 
taking care to see every sign of life as the trash 
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fell to the floor. In this branch we found nothing 
of interest, and some of the less interested began \ 
to grow careless, but soon all were at the very 
verge of confusion in their excitement. In one 
limb of the wild carrot more than ten worms were 
found, many of which were able to move from 
place to place quite easily. Before the day had 
closed we had found fifteen different families rep- 
resented in our collection, if one may decide from 
size, color, and movements that they were of dif- 
ferent species. 

A few twigs covered with eggs taken from an 
orchard, and half a dozen cocoons brought in by 
the pupils, served for the remainder of the winter’s 
work. 

PRUNING, BUDDING, AND GRAFTING. 


Judging from the reports we are now receiving 
in the way of criticisms, we have reached the cli- 
max in the course. 

Well, I am not surprised, for we have turned 
our campus, which is under fence, into an orchard. 
Isn’t that enough to provoke one to say some- 
thing? This is the way we did the thing which is 
about to make our work famous. We had one of 
the girls make a map of the grounds, and at a dis- 
tance of five feet from the wall, and twenty feet 
apart we have planted peach, apple, and pear seed- 
lings, and have located the spot on the map, nam- 
ing the plant, the date of planting, and the name 
of the pupil who gave the plant. In this way we 
intend to learn on the grounds how to bud, graft, 
and prune the common trees of the orchard, as 
well as care for them in their growth. The boys 
and girls have taken a great deal of interest from 
the first, and in this they have shown more inter- 
est than ever. 

This article does not cover all the work, but it 
gives an accurate outline of the work done; and 
by giving three hours. a week instead of one, the 
work may be done in one school year of six or 
more months. 

The course outlined for the next year will con- 
sist of observations on cleanliness and waste on 
the farm in the fall, rural improvements in the win- 
ter, and our school orchard in the spring. 

—wNorth Carolina Education. 
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TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING SPECIAL 
NORMAL COURSES. 


BY PRINCIPAL FRANK F. MURDOCK, 
North Adams, Mass. 


The professional preparation of directors and 
departmental teachers of industrial work, whether 
elementary or advanced, is accomplished much 
more successfully by other than state normal 
schools. Visits were made to the Mechanics In- 
stitute, Rochester, N. Y.; Stout Training Schools, 
Menomonie, Wis.; Hackley Manual Training and 
High School, Muskegon, Mich.; Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute, Peoria, Ill.; Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, Ill.; Macdonald Institute and Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, Canada. 

The equipment at each of these schools is re- 
markably extensive and adequate for securing 
high technical skill, fine standards of taste, and 
progressive professional preparation in the sev- 














eral industrial departments and in both elemen- 
tary and secondary courses. 

All these institutions require for entrance to 
normal classes that candidates shall be graduates 
of four-year high schools, or have the equivalent 
education. The courses are numerous and rich 
in technical work, and are of two years’ duration, 
except that for manual training at the Macdonald 
Institute, to which teachers holding permanent 
certificates are admitted, and which course is of 
one year’s duration. English, related science, psy- 
chology, pedagogy, and history of education are 
studied more or less in their relations to the in- 
dustrial arts: The several arts are studied histori- 
cally and in relation to present educational and 
business conditions. 

The proportion of the time devoted to hand- 
work averages in manual training courses about 
60 per cent., in domestic art and science courses 
from 33 to 64 per cent., the general average 
being 47 per cent. The number of periods given 
to practice teaching, including observation, varies 
in manual training courses from twenty-four to 
216, in domestic science and art courses com- 
bined from sixty to 180 periods. For observa- 
tion and for practice teaching the classes of 
children are apparently numerous at all the 
institutions, and abundantly so at Menomonie, 
Muskegon, and Guelph. The shortness of prac- 
tice time is generally due to pressure of the hand- 
work, 

Each of these technical institutions owes its es- 
tablishment to the clear wisdom and large gener- 
osity of private individuals. Freedom from some 
academic traditions and from the restrictions of a 
city treasury has enabled the leaders of these insti- 
tutions to make noteworthy advances in industrial 
education. 
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THE HUNDRED WORST BOOKS. 
BY S. M. CROTHERS. 


In compiling a list of the Hundred Worst Books 
one should carefully consider the necessary limita- 
tions of the inquiry. In the first place, it should be 
remembered that the word worst is used, not in 
the moral, but in the strictly literary sense. The 
candidate for a place in the list must be bad, not as 
a man may be bad, but as a book may be bad. Now, 
the chief end of a book is to be read, and the lowest 
depth into which it can fall is to be unreadable. 
We must subordinate all other considerations to 
the effort to ascertain how it stands in this respect. 
Our judgment must be upon the degree of unreada- 
bleness. Is the book one which we should not 
read if we had anything better at hand, or is it of 
such a character that in a farmhouse on a rainy 
afternoon it would not serve as a temporary allevia- 
tion of our disappointment at not finding a last 
year’s Almanac? 

In making tests, we must eliminate all prejudice. 
A book that awakens prejudice can have no place 
in the list of the Hundred Worst. A book that be- 
longs there awakens nothing. If it makes you 
angry or scorniul—it has done something to you. 
This is evidence of a certain degree of power. The 





test of really poor writing is that it produces no 
mental reactions —Atlantic. 
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SOFT AND LOW. 

BY JOE CONE. 
You can’t sing loud the whole day long, 
You might disturb the passing throng; 
But in your heart you still may croon 
A little hopeful, soulful tune. 
And you can sing it all day long. 
It won’t disturb the passing throng; 
And you can sing away your gloom 
E’en though you're in a darkened room. 
So sing away and croon away, 
Your little hopeful, soulful lay. 


You cannot whistle all the day, 

It might disturb the grave or gay, 

But you can trill a softened note 

Within the regions of your throat. 

Deep down, just loud enough, you see, 

To charm you with its melody. 

And you can whistle thus all day, 

It won’t disturb the grave or gay; 

But it will lighten work and pain, 

Your little hopeful, soulful strain. 
—Boston Herald. 


MUNICH’S INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. 
BY W. A. WETZELL, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Dr. Georg Kerchensteiner of Munich is consid- 
ered one of the best German school men in the 
field of industrial education. For this reason I 
visited the trade schools of this city. When one 
visits such schools, he appreciates the significance 
of the statement “made in Germany.” A boy, 
while he is learning a trade, that is, while he is a 
“lehrling,” must attend a trade school during the 
equivalent of one day per week for four years. 
Some years ago this instruction was given either 
in the evening or on Sunday, but now the boys at- 
tend the trade school either one entire weekday or 
two half-days during the week. In the trade 
schools some time is devoted to the common 
branches and religion, but the bulk of the time is 
devoted to instruction which has a definite bear- 
ing in the trade which the boy is learning. The 
school which I visited had shop and laboratory 
equipments for tinsmiths, carpenters, machinists, 
printers, and photographers. Each school makes 
much of drawing as it applies to the particular 
trade. The teachers are master mechanics, Many 
of them still practice their trades when they are 
not giving instruction in the trade school. 

The trade school also offers instruction to jour- 
neymen in the evening and on Sunday morning. I 
saw men at work in the departments of bookbind- 
ing, printing, lithographing, and porcelain inlaid 
work in copper. 

Germany has an elaborate system of education. 
There are schools for every conceivable occupa- 
tion. Through the continuation schools the com- 
pulsory school age is extended to sixteen or 
eighteen years. Every civil, military, and profes- 
sional position worth holding is hedged about by 
some kind of educational requirement which can 
be met only by those who have completed a 
course in certain schools. By this system Ger- 
many has educated professional men, educated 
men in the civil and military service, educated 
teachers and educated workmen. Inasmuch as 
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most of these courses involve the expenditure of 
a considerable sum of money, tuition being free 
only in the elementary schools, education in Ger- 
many is essentially aristocratic. In the case of 
those positions which require a certificate cover- 
ing a gymnasium course, a boy must be started on 
his career at about the age of nine years. 
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MAN’S WORST EMEMY. 
[Harper’s Weekly.] 





That the most dangerous animal on earth is the 
common and despised house fly is the conalusion of 
cool-headed and cautious scientific investigators. 

The fly has been found guilty, in fact, of being 
the chief agent in the transmission of 
numerous bacteria, including. those of tubercu- 
losis, but principally the bacilli of typhoid 
and intestinal diseases. That flies are car- 
riers of disease has been recognized by sani- 
tarians for a decade and more, but it is only dur- 
ing the last two years that the extensive investi- 
gations have been undertaken which have ex- 
posed the constant danger to health which these 
pests convey—and which have also, fortunately, 
demonstrated the ease with which flies may be 
eliminated from properly kept households. 

That the autumn increase in the number of 
typhoid fever cases, which occurs in most cities, 
and the enormous summer death rates of children 
are both due to the common fly was made clear by 
a committee appointed by the Merchants” Associa- 
tion of New York in 1907 to prevent the increasing 
pollution of the inland waters of the state. It was 
proved conclusively that, wherever the water 
supply is not itself contaminated, the house fly is 
the chief source of typhoid fever and other intesti- 
nal diseases, which are caused in this case by the 
transmission of the germs of exposed faecal matter 
to the food used for human consumption. By the 
use of staining fluids the flies were shown to be in 
constant transit between faecal matter in outhouses 
and the food in nearby restaurants and homes. 
Microscopic examinations showed that these flies 
conveyed quantities of bacillus-laden material upon 
their mouths and legs, and deposited them 
wherever they walked. 

Seven different varieties of flies are found in our 
houses, 98 per cent. of which are represented by the 
common house fly. Flies lay their eggs only in 
fermenting or decaying substances—by preference 
in horse manure. Hence every stable is a centre 
of infection unless periodically disinfected. The 
fly maggot is also hatched out in latrines and ashpit 
refuse, such as bedding, straw, rags, paper, scraps 
of meat, fruit, etc., on which substances the larvae 
subsist after they hatch, which occurs in about 
twelve days after the egg has been laid. 

It is estimated that a single fly, laying 120 eggs 
at a time, will produce a progeny amounting to 
sextillions by the end of the season. 

The numbers of bacteria upon a single fly have 
been proved to range all the way from 550 to 6,600,- 
000. The average for 414 flies which were ex- 
amined at the agricultural experiment station at 
Storrs, Conn., last year was 1,250,000 bacteria 
apiece. This represents about the number of 
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bacteria that enter the human system when one 
swallows a glass of liquid into which some fly has 
perhaps fallen, to be removed by a slovenly waiter 
without the liquid being thrown away. 


By screening and quickly disposing of all refuse, 


and disinfecting such as cannot be removed rapidly 
with crude oil or atoxyl, paris green, or chloride of 
lime, flies can be prevented from breeding, and thus 
eliminated from any locality. In further effort, 
windows and doors should be screened, food cov- 
ered up, and pyrethrum powder burned wherever 
flies congregate. 
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HIS LONGEST ENGAGEMENT. 

At the Army and Navy club in Washington one eve- 
ning a group of officers, most of them young men, were 
swapping stories of various engagements during the 
war with Spain and the subsequent troubles in the 
Philippines. 

Among the silent listeners was one grizzled veteran, 
a naval commander of national renown. It must have 
occured to one ofthe young men that it was particu- 
larly ludicrous that officers not long out of the academ- 
ies should be holding forth with respect to their ex- 
ploits, while this old fellow sat silent in a corner. So, 
turning to the veteran, one of the the young officers 
blithely asked, 

“What was the longest engagement you ever partici- 
pated in, admiral?’ 

“It lasted three years,” said the old chap, without a 
suspicion of a smile, “and, worst of all, the young 
woman married another man.” 








0-00-00 | — 
There’s nothing like a bit of open sky 
To give a touch of poetry to pie. 

Bliss Carmen; Romany Signs. 





Riverside Educational Monographs 


Edited by Henry Suzzaxxo, Professor of the 
Philosophy of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 


Price 35 cents Each, Net. Postpaid. 
GENERAL EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


EDUCATION, ETC. By Ratpx Wartpvo Emerson. 

THE MEANING OF INFANCY, etc. By Joun Fiske. 

EDUCATION FOR EFFICIENCY. etc. By Cuartes W. 
Exiot, President (Emeritus) of Harvard University. 

MORAL PRINCIPLES IN EDUCATION. By Jouw 
Dewey, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University. 


METHODS OF STUDY 


SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH. By Grorce Her- 
BERT PatmeER, Professor of Philosophy, Harvard University. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY. By Lipa B. Ear- 
HART. — Instructor in Elementary Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. (Double Number. 60 cents, net, postpaid.) 


Other volumes in preparation 


OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS, 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION, By M. 
V. O’SueEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin. $2.00 
net, postpaid. 

HOW TO STUDY, A‘ D TEACHING HOW TO STUDY. 
By F. M. McMurry, Ph. D., Professor of Elementary Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. (Jn gress.) 

A THEORY OF MOTIVES, IDEALS AND VALUES IN 
EDUCATIOs’. By Wii11aM E. CHAncecior, $1.75 net, postpaid. 

GROWTH AND EDUCATION. By Jonn M. Ty er, Pro- 
fessor of Biology in Amherst College. $1.50 net, postpaid. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION. By Anprew S. Draper, Com- 
missioner of Education for the State of New York. (Jn press.) 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Kducational Department 
NEW YORK 
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BOOK TABLE. 
THE NEW IDEA IN TEACHING READING. Sec- 


ond Reader. By Maud Summers. _ Illustrated by 
Lucy Fitch Perkins and Marian L. Mahoney. New 
York: Frank D, .Beattys & Co. Cloth. 186 pp. 


Price, 42 cents. 

Maud Summers won her place on the educational 
platform long ago, and she won her place as a maker of 
school readers in her Primer, “First Reader and Manual 
for Teachers.” Now she has amply demonstrated her 
power to develop her distinct idea for teaching reading 
in a Second Reader. This is a severe test to which to 
put a maker of good first books. Many an author has 
failed at this point; not so with Miss Summers, who 
loses none o fthe charms of either of her earlier books 
while adding other highly important new ideas. 

The illustrations’are entirély original, an unusual fact. 
Not only are they new as pictures, but they are from 
new ideas. There are twelve chapters representing the 
months, beginning with September. There is a master- 
piece on the month, followed by several selections 
adapted to the month. There is scarcely a selection that 
can be found in any other school Reader. This fact 
alone makes it the best of supplementary reading. The 
illustrations are most happy. In September, for in- 
stance, there is the load of grain, corn in the half-husked 
ear, apple trees, goldenrod, the Indian and his corn- 
field, and a scene from “Hiawatha.” Thus every month 
has its characteristics in picture, poem, story, and in- 
struction. . 

In press work, paper, and binding everything is the 
best which they could but be, coming, as they do, from 
the DeVinne Press. Miss Summers makes a specialty 
of not diverting the child’s attention from the thought 
while he is reading. She will not have colored pictures, 
nor will she allow a picture with reading matter set 
around it; no more will she have one in the middle of 
the page. Whoever knows Miss Summers knows that 
she has convictions as well as ideas, that they have al- 
ways been demonstrated by her. In these three books 
she has grown stronger with every publication. 


THE REAL COLLEGE. By President Guy Potter 
Benton, Miam: University. Cincinnati: Jennings & 
Graham. Cloth. 185 pp. Price, 75 cents, net. 

The “real college” is a happy phrase. Nothing in the 
educational discussions of the day has been more needed 
than some term which should clearly differentiate be- 
tween the institutions ranging from Harvard University 
to the “tonsorial college.” The attempt on the part of 
some university men to create a “small college’ senti- 
ment has already failed as has the heroic effort to make 
the term “college” cover the class of “good colleges.” 
It was left to President Benton, who has a “real col- 
lege,” and has made it notable and noble, to select the 
significant designation. We can now use the term ‘“‘col- 
lege” courageously, merely saying as occasion requires, 
‘we mean the real colleges.’”” President Benton has a 
college with as rich traditions as any west of the At- 
lantic seaboard. None has such a body of eminent 
alumni in public life, past and present. He went to 
Miami seven years ago with a student enrollment of 
less than seventy-five and no summer session, and now 
he has a student body of 500 during the year and of 700 
for a six-weeks’ summer term. In the seven years he 
has placed four elegant modern buildings on the 
sixty-acre campus. He has_ heightened __stthe 
scholastic standards while modernizing the _insti- 
tution by the introduction of many features 
which prepare real men for real life in a _ real 
college. He jis the man, personally and profession- 
ally, to write, as he has so admitably done, upon the 
“real college” president, the “real college” faculty, the 
“real college” students, and the “real college” man. 
There is scarcely a paragraph in the nearly 200 pages 
that is not worth quoting as the text of an address, an 
article or an editorial. 


THE ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES. By Gilbert A. 
Davies, M. A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cloth. 195 pp. Price, $1.10. 

This is an abridgment so far as the commentary is 
concerned of Sir Richard C. Jebb’s previous work, a 
work that was met with marked favor by students in 
Greek. The editor retains all that was essential and 
helpful in the previous volume, while he plans to make 
it more easily accessible to the busy student of to-day. 
The book comes from the University Press of Cam- 
bridge (Eng.), and is reproduced by the Putnams of New 
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York. who give us.so many of the classics annotated by 
eminent English scholars. We have in this book a 
lengthy introduction giving valuable data concerning 
“Electra,” a metrical analysis, the text—a bit of exquisite 
printing, 125 pages of notes, and a Greek and also Eng- 
lish index. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY THE GROUP 
SYSTEM. Applied by Olive M. Jones, Principal of 
Public School 120, New York City, Bleanor G. Leary 
and Agnes E. Quill.of the same school. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 193 pp. Price, 80 
cents, net. 

Public school 120 of New York city is one of the mar- 
vels of modern education, yes of modern civilization. 
Nowhere could the virtues of the group system be so 
well tested or demonstrated as in this school, and Miss 
Jones and her teachers have the spirit and the power as 
well as the opportunity to apply the group principle to 
perfection and in this remarkable book they tell what 
they have done, how they have done it and give a few 
of the results. It s a book to be universally read by 
teachers. 


THE QUAKER POET. Arranged for Primary Grades. 
By Lillie Faris, State Normal College, Athens, Ohio. 
Published by the author. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 
This is the best adaptation of lessons on Whittier for 

primary pupils that we have seen. The book is de- 
signed to aid teachers who have primary classes, 
whether in city or country, in correlating the work in 
language, nature study, literature, dramatization, and 
drawing. The story of Whittier is told in the form of 
brief lessons that may be used as reading lessons or 
language lessons. The language is simple and charm- 
ing. Children in the second and third grades can use 
the book as a supplementary reader and language book 
to advantage. Teachers of primary grades will find the 
book very helpful in planning lessons. 


DAS ROTHKAPPCHEN. A play in five scenes, by 
Mathilde Reichenbach. With incidental songs, words, 
and music. Crowell’s Modern Language Series. 


New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Price, 25 cents, net. 

This charming little arrangement of the Red Riding 
Hood story is not only adapted for responsive reading in 
the classroom, but is also not toe difficult for memoriz- 
ing and presenting as a play. There are five characters 
—the mother, the little girl, the wolf, the grandmother, 
and the hunter. The stage settings are simple. The 
conversations are short and natural, and can be easily 
mastered by first-year pupils. Neither notes nor vo- 
cabulary are given with this play; the intention being 
to treat it as an exercise in pronunciation and German 
colloguy. The use of such simple texts as this has been 
found of great value in making pupils accustomed to 
thinking in German, and certainly that is the easiest, 
because the most natural way in which they can ac- 
quire proficiency in the language. 


MR. WIND AND MADAM RAIN. By Paul de Musset. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 60 cents. 
This book is a translation by Emily Makepeace of a 

delightful tale of old Breton folklore. It is wholly dif- 
ferent from the ordinary fairy story, being lively and 
vigorous, full of humor, and very entertaining. There 
are many illustrations appropriate to the text and in 
keeping with its character. 

A POCKET LEXICON AND CONCORDANCE TO 

“THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 272 pp. 
Price, 45 cents. 

The Temple Shakespeare is matchless because of its 
size, type, paper, and binding, and now with a lexicon 
and concordance in the same style, this edition has its 
value greatly enhanced. 


27 pp. Cloth. 


— 


WE HAVE WITH US TO-NIGHT. By Samuel G. 
Blythe. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 
Decorated Boards. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a handsome little volume. It may be con- 
sidered witty, silly or stupid according to the mood of 
the reader. We prefer not to state what our mood was 
as we read it, for Mr. Blythe is the prince of toast- 
masters. 
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TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
school aathorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
sheuld be received by the editor not later 
yhan Friday preceding date’of issue. 











MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 8, 9: Eastern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Danville. 

October 28, 29: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka. 

October 28, 29, 30: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston; William H. 
Brownson, Portland, president. 

Deceniber 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, HE. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 
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Summer Schools, 


July 7 to August 18: Harvard sum- 
mer school. 

July 2 to August 15: Northfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, Conferences. 

July 7 to August 18: Dartmouth Cok 
lege. 

July and August: Summer School of 
Forestry of Yale University, Mil- 
ford, Pa. 

July and August: New York Univer- 
sity. 

July and August: Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y. 

July 6 to August 17: Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

July 6 to August 17: University of 
Pennsylvania. 

June 21 to August 20: University of 
Illinois. 

June 21 to August 16: Ohio State 
University. 

July and August: Catholic Summer 
School of America, Plattsburg, 

> S 

aaa 2 to 14: National Summer 
School of Music, Chicago, Freder- 
ick E. Chapman, director. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


eee 


MAINE. 


SOUTH BERWICK. The South 
Berwick Academy receives $1,000 
from the estate of Sarah Orne 
Jewett, the author, who left an estate 
of $48,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. James A. Page, ex- 
principal of the famous Dwight 
school, is greatly enjoying his retire- 
ment. He is one of the most wel- 
come guests at educational gather- 
ings because he is a delightful 
speaker and conversationalist. 


Thomas Bond Lindsay, who since 
1884 had been professor of Latin and 
Sansecrit at Boston University, died 
on July 23 in Louisville, at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. C. W. Allen, 
whom he was visiting. Professor 
Lindsay was born in New York on 
April 28, 1853, and received his edu- 
cation at Wesleyan University, from 
which he was graduated in 1874, re- 
ceiving the degree of master of arts. 
Later he got the degree of doctor of 
philosophy from Boston University. 
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It is now a well-established fact that dust is accountable for th ing of 
more contagious diseases among school children than any other single cause. 

Modern science and practical experience both prove that many diseases are 
held in check by simple precautionary measures, 
dangerous diseases may be averted. A simple dust preventive is at hand in 


STANDARD | 
FLOOR DRESSING 


It is keeping dewn dust in thousarids of schools with a success that is ex- 
tremely gratifying. Treat floors three or four times a year with Standard Floor 
results. By keeping down the dust it prevents the circu- 
lation of germs, and tests have proved that 974% per cent. of all 
living gy tere coming in contact with the dressing are killed. 

es being a dust preventive, Standard Floor Dressing is an 
effective floor preservative and labor saver. Will not evaporate. 
Pays for itself many times over. Wot intended for household use. 


In order that you may be convinced of the merils of Standard 
, we will apply if to the floor of one room or 
‘ool or other pablic building FREE OF ALL COST. 
Sold iu barrels and cans of varying sizes. Send for testimonials, 
reports and book, “ Dust and its Dangers.” 
STANDARD Ci. COMPANY 
Incorporated) 
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Professor Lindsay edited the works 
of Cornelius Nepos, and with Mr. Rol- 
lins, prepared “Easy Latin Lessons,” 
and edited editions of Juvenal and 
Catullus and “Slight Slips in Latin.” 
He was one of the founders of the 
Twentieth Century club, of which he 
was always an influential member. 

The new State Board of Education 
met July 30 and named the visitors 
to the state normal schools, and also 
announced the standing commit- 
tees. The board of visitors is: 
Bridgewater, Professor Hamilton 
of Tufts College; Miss Sarah L. Ar- 
nold, dean of Simmons College, Fitch- 
burg, Miss Arnold and Professor 
Levi Conant of Worcester. Fram- 
ingham, Thomas B. Fitzpatrick of 
s$oston; Professor Paul Hanus of 
Cambridge. Hyannis, Mrs. Richard 
C. Cabot of Boston; Frederick P. Fish 
of Boston. Lowell, Simeon Chase of 
Fall River and Mr. Hanus. North 
Adams, Clinton Q. Richmond of Fall 
River and Mr. Hamilton. Salem, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick and Mr. Chase. West- 
field, Mr. Fish and Mr. Richmond. 
Worcester, Mr. Conant and Mrs. 
Cabot. Normal Art school of Bos- 
ton, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Fish and Mrs. 
Cabot. 

These standing committees were 
announced: Executive committee, 
Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Richmond, 
and Mr. Conant. Finance, Mr. 
Richmond, Mr. Fitzpatrick, and 
Mr. Chase. Committee on derf 
and dumb, blind and feeble- 
minded, Mrs. Cabot, Mr. Hanus, and 
Miss Arnold. Committee on state 
scholarships, Miss Arnold, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, and Mrs. Cabot. Committee 
on industrial and vocational educa- 


tion, Mr. Hanus, Mr. Hamilton, and 
Miss Arnold. Committee on normal 
schools, Mr. Conant, Mr. Chase, and 
Mrs. Cabot. 


The teachers of the Quincy school 
presented Alfred Bunker with an 
elegant gold watch upon his retire- 
ment from active service. 

CAMBRIDGE. Frank E. Parlin, 
superintendent of schools in Qunicy, 
Was elected superintendent of the 
Cambridge schools by the school 
committee on July 30. Mr. Par- 
lin was born at Leeds. Me., 
June 3, 1866. He fitted for college at 
the Maine Central Institute, and was 
graduated at Bates College in 1886, 
receiving his A. M. in 1889, In aéd- 
dition to his present position, he is 
trustee and superintendent of Wood- 
ward institute at Quincy. He was 
for three and one-half years superin- 
tendent of Natick and Needham, and 
later of Natick alone. He was also 
principal of the high school and su- 
perintendent at Stockbridge, Mass., 
and has been’ superintendent in 
Quincy since 1900. 

William F. Bradbury is the young- 
est man of eighty years that we 
know. He was born in Westmins- 
ter, Mass,. in 1829. He was gradu- 
ated at Amherst in 1856, and in the 
fall of that year was engaged as sub- 
master in the Cambridge high school. 
Ten years later he became principal. 
In 1886. when the Latin school was 
established. he was put in charge. He 
is the auther of many text-books, and 
for ten years was secretary of the 
Handel and Hadyn society of Bos- 
ton, and recently was elected presi- 
dent. He may retire from the prin- 
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cipalship of the Latin school this 
year. 

MEDFORD. The choice of Super- 
intendent F. H. Nickerson of Mel- 
rose, to succeed Superintendent Morss 
is the recognition of his distinct suc- 
cess in a neighboring city. 

SHELBURNE FALLS. Melville 
A. Stone, for ten years superintendent 
of schools at Reading, has been elec- 
ted to succeed Austin R. Paul, re- 
signed, as superintendent of the 
Shelburne Falls district comprising 
Shelburne, Buckland and Colrain. He 
has done admirable educational work 
in Nebraska and Minnesota, and for 
ten years as superintendent at Read- 
ing. He was graduated from Yale. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Superinten- 
dent W. H. Maxwell announces that 
the board is keeping open during the 
entire summer the four athletic 
fields for public athletic activities, for 
athletic games of all kinds to be con- 
ducted under the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Special Schools of 
which Dr. Haupt is chairman. The 
fields open to all school children 
are: Crotona Field, Crotona Park 
North, opposite Prospect Avenue, the 
Bronx; Brooklyn Field, East Seven- 
teenth Street, Avenues K and L, 
Brooklyn; Astoria Field, Orchard and 
Munson Streets, Astoria, L. i., and 
Curtis Field, Hamilton Avenue and 
St. Mark’s Place, New Brighton, §. I. 

UTICA. Superintendent W. B. 
Sprague of Winchendon, Massachu- 
setts, who succeeds Superintendent 
Benedict of this city, is one of the 
brightest and most successful of the 
young men in the profession. He has 
given the schools of Winchendon 
high rank in the state, and, person- 
ally, he has been a leader in musical 
and fraternal circles. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURG. Mr. J, M. Ber- 
key, one of the most distinguished 
scholars among the teachers of the 
city, has had two experiences; one 
unsatisfactory, the other highly grati- 
fying. He had a scrap with his lo- 
eal board in the Oakland district and 
was deposed in a way not creditable 
to the board, but almost immediately 
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Month by Month, May ist, June ist, July ist, Aug. 1st, 
the Increase in Sales of the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


::: AND ::: 


Quick Repairing Materials 


Testify to Their Usefulness and Popularity 
Order Now to Insure Delivery Before Schools Open 









The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


Principal John P. Cameron resigned 
in the Liberty district, where he has 
been for thirty-nine years, and that 
local board at once elected Mr. Ber- 


key as his successor. This position 
is the most attractive principalship in 
the city, far more significant profes- 
sionally than the one he lost. As Mr. 
Berkey is exceedingly popular with 
the force, there is much rejoicing. 
Mr. Berkey was formerly superinten- 
dent at Johnstown where he made 
state-wide reputation. Mr. Cameron, 
who resigned of his own accord at 
the age of seventy-three, has long 
been the dean of the principals, be- 
cause he had been longest in service, 
and because his district is the largest 
and most important in the city. 
NEW JERSEY. 
ELIZABETH. Mrs. Emily E. 
Williamson, philanthropist and edu- 
cator, who was known throughout 
New York city as a charity and 
settlement worker, died at her home 
in Elizabeth, recently, of apoplexy. 
She was born in England and was the 
widow of Benjamin Williamson. Mrs. 
Williamson was president of the State 
Charities Aid and Prison Reform As- 
sociation, was editor of the New 
Jersey Review of Charities and Cor- 
rections and served as treasurer of the 
State Board of Children’s Guardians. 
She was a member of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, and had been president of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and probation officer for Union 
County, N. J. She was an accom- 





M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 









plished woman, and one of the most 
public spirited women in the state. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 





GEORGIA. 
COLUMBIA. Compulsory educa- 
tion is demanded by the women of 
Georgia. Leading workers have se- 
cured 5,000 names to a petition for a 
law compelling education, and a 
double row of pages bearing a strip 
of paper 205 feet long will march into 
the hall of the House of Representa- 
tives. The signers demand that the 
children of Georgia have better edu- 
cators; that they be relieved from 
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I own several tracts of fine orchard land 
in the famous Ozark peach and apple district 
bought at very low prices and now partly 
improved, I wish to secure an associate who 
will invest a small amount of money (equal 
to the first cost of the land) in one or more 
of these tracts, the money to be used in 
orchard planting and development; associate 
to take deed to undivided half interest in 
property. Payments could be made in in- 
Stalments if desired. The investment would 
be an excellent one for a person of limited 
means desiring to provide a future income. 
Titles are perfect, and development is being 
carried on under thoroughly skilled super 
vision. Proposition wil) bear closest inves- 
tigation. Best of references. William R. 
Lighton, Vandervoort, Ark. 





What to do and 
How to do it — 
Plainly told in 


WHAT AND HOW 


By ANNA W. HENDERSON and H. 0. PALEN 
A new book that solves the ‘‘Busy Work” problem for the primary teacher 
setting forth acarefully graded course of Handwork with each day's work based 
on a previous lesson—a course in which there is development and growth. It 
contains definite and practicable courses of elementary hand-work in Stick- 
laying, Rependettice. Free-hand Cutting, Clay-modeling, Weaving, Form and 


Color, and Cardboa 


Construction, Handsomely bound and illustrated with a 


large number of colored plates. Price, $2.00. 
Send for special descriptive circular of this unusuai book. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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Philadelphia 
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work in the factories, and be allowed 
a chance to grow into something 
more than dull, laboring clods. Mrs. 
Emma Garrett Boyd of Atlanta has 
been most active in bringing about 
this desire for reform. The bill has 
the solid support of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the 
United Daughters of the Confeder- 
acy, the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, and every other body 
of ‘representative Georgia women. 
The stamp of illiteracy has accom- 
panied the growth of cotton mills, 
and notably in Columbia, which 
sends the names of 400 prominent 
persons signed to the petition. 
Georgia stands next to the lowest 
in the matter of illiteracy of any 
state in the Union, there being thirty- 
four times as many illiterate children 
between the ages of ten and fourteen 
as in Massachusetts, and sixty-seven 
times as many as in Nebraska. 

ATLANTA. Jere M. Pound, the 
state superintendent, thinks that pub- 
lic education was never in as good 
condition as this year and he plans 
to improve its condition as fast 
as possible. 

ROME. Superintendent J. C. Har- 
ris makes an admirable report on the 
condition of the schools. 





TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga is raising the salaries 
of principals from $150 to $175 a 
month. 

BRISTOL. The citizens are mak- 
ing a whirlwind campaign to secure 
the new State Normal school. 

SEWANEE. Professor Philip 
Rhinelander of the Harvard Theo- 
logical school has been elected vice- 
chancellor of the University of the 
South at Sewanee, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Benjamin 
Lawton Wiggins. Professor Rhine- 
lander is forty years of age, a gradu- 
ate of Oxford University, England. 

NASHVILLE. Ex-Governor Por- 
ter resigns as president of Peabody 
Normal College, but remains as presi- 
dent of the University of Nashville. 
If all goes to the satisfaction of the 
trustees of the Peabody fund of the 
general education board, $1,000,000 
will probably be put into the equip- 
ment of a new plant for the Peabody 
Normal College and another million 
will be added to the endowment. 
There are great possibilities for Pea- 
body. 


- ee ee 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. , The following 
general discussion of school affairs 
is from reports of the situation and 
not from editorial observation. With- 
out knowing Governor Marshall's 
purpose in asking the heads of the 
various state and non-state educa- 
tional institutions to meet with him 
early in the autumn, the state school 
people are concerned lest he has in 
mind a crusade of some kind against 
them. 

At the close of the session, Gover- 
nor Marshall took a firm stand in 
favor of cutting down the general ap- 
propriations bill to a point where he 
thought the total could be met with- 
out an additional tax levy. In order 
to meet his ideas, the Joint Confer- 
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ence committee of the House and 
Senate was forced to cut out certain 
specific appropriations for Indiana 
and Purdue Universities and the State 
Normal—all state institutions. 

The session was prolonged two and 
a half hours beyond legal hour of 
sine die adjournment, in order that 
an agreement might be reached on 
the appropriations bill. The gover- 
nor let it be known that items affect- 
ing the schools would have to come 
out or the bill would be vetoed. 

His attitude then caused the state 
school faction to fear that he is not 
in sympathy with them, and that 
they will not be able to come through 
with the usual appropriations during 
his term. 

Regarding his request for a con- 
ference with the school men, the 
governor has said that he wants to 
get some definite information as to 
the cost of education in Indiana. He 
was prompted to call the conference 
because of statements made by rep- 
resentatives of Indiana and Purdue 
Universities during the last Legis- 
lature, that the institutions can be 
supported no longer on the present 
tax levy, and that an increase in ap- 
propriation .of fifty per cent. will be 
necessary. 

The governor evidently will have 
to be shown the necessity before he 
will stand for an increase in taxation 
for the state schools. “I believe that 
the state tax levy is as high now as 
it should be made,” he has said. 

“Under the present management 


the state does not have enough 
money, but instead of providing for 
raising more money, it is my belief 
the expenses of the state ought to be 
planned so as to keep well within the 
amount raised by the present tax 
rate, 

“Understand,” said he, “I am not 
deprecating the standard of educa- 
tion in Indiana. I would not think 
of taking a step that would lower the 
standard, but if the standard can be 
maintained at less expense, that is 
what ought to be done. 

“My attitude in calling a meeting 
of the school men is one of inquiry. 
I wish to ascertain the true state of 
affairs; after that it may be necessary 
to meet the demands of the state 
school men and increase the tax rate, 
but if the standard can be maintained 
under the present rate, it ought to be 
done.” 

It is thought that his action will 
arouse much feeling among the state 
school men. : 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. Cincinnati has 
taken the lead of all other cities in 
embarking on an experiment which 
marks a step forward in the solution 
of the problem of industrial educa- 
tion. A continuation school is opened 
for the apprentices of the various 
machine shops of the city. The 
board of education will supply the 
instructor, while the proprietors of 
the various shops will pay the wages 





HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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of the boys attending the classes. 
“Several hundreds of young men will 
thus be benefited. The majority of 
them are graduates of the elementary 
schools. Of those under the age of 
sixteen who applied for employment 
certificates in June, only eight went 
into the machine shops, while the 
rest were engaged by the shoe fac- 
tories, laundries, messenger offices, 
and department stores. The plan is 
simple and can be carried “on inde- 
pendently of the industrial or trade 
school. The apprentices are divided 
into six groups, each one of which 
attends school one day in the week. 
If they do not attend, their wages are 
withheld, so the education is in a way 
compulsory. Needless to say, in 
many other industrial centres of the 
country, where the educational prob- 
lem is a vexing one, the Cincinnati 
idea will be watched with interest. 


NEW BREMEN. Charles ©) 
Garman has been elected superinten- 
dent. He is a graduate of Western 
Reserve University, and has been 
superintendent at Logan for two 
years. 

CRESTLINE. Mr. C. F. Linbach 
of New Bremen has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools in this city. 

OXFORD. The completion of the 
$250,000 endowment fund for the 


Western College of Oxford has placed 
that institution upon a very substan- 
tial basis. Conditional offers of $50,000 
each were made by Andrew Carnegie 
and the general education board, and 
to meet these conditions the college 
had to raise $150,000, which was ac- 
complished. 


KANSAS. 

MANHATTAN. Dean Henry J. 
Waters of the agricultural depart- 
ment of the Missouri State University 
has accepted the presidency of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College at 
a salary which is said to be the high- 
est ever paid any educator in the 
state. He declined the presidency of 
the Colorado State Agricultural Col- 
lege at $6,000. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The Lane Technical 
high .school, dedicated in February, 
was built to accommodate 1,400 pupils 
and it already has enrolled 1,800. 
The original appropriation was $500 
000 and it has cost more than $750 


The superintendency of Chicago’s 
school system has been given into the 
hands of a woman for the first time 
in its history. Mrs. Hila Flagg 
Young, principal of the Chicago Nor- 
mal school since 1905, and an educa- 
tor of national reputation, has been 
chosen by the newly organized board 
of education as head of the public 
schools. Mrs. Young is sixty-four 
years old and was born in Buffalo, N. 
Y. She has been engaged in teach- 
ing since 1862. 

OTTAWA. Solomon E. King has 
given the city $60,000 for a new high 
school building. 


WISCONSIN. 
SUPERIOR. This city has been 
enjoying delightful peace education- 
ally, as well as prosperity industri- 


ally, commercially, and nautically. 
There is no better evidence of the for- 
mer than in the fact that W. E. Mad- 
docks has been re-elected superin- 
- tendent for three years unanimously. 
Mr. Maddocks is one of the brightest 
of the young educators of the state. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN DIEGO. During the past 
three years San Diego has built 
three new school buildings at a cost 
of over $180,000. One of them con- 
tains twenty rooms, and is said to be 
the finest grammar school in Cali- 
fornia. The San Diego high school 
is a handsome and well-appointed 
building, which cost $220,000. 


—_——~0-9-0-@-0-4-0-___— 
COLLEGE NOTES. 





Joseph F. Chamberlain, who has 
been connected with the United 
States Agricultural Department, has 
been appointed Associate professor 
of Chemistry at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. He received 
the degree of PhD. from Johns Hop- 
kins University, and at the present 
time is making a special study in 
Berlin, Germany. 

Carrie E. Small of Boston has been 
appointed Dean of Women and In- 
structor of English in Colby College, 
Waterville, Maine. She was edu- 
cated at Wellesley College and Brown 
University, (A. B. and A. M.) with 
final honors in philosophy and Eng- 
lish language and literature. She 
taught for many years in Plymouth 
and Quincy, Mass., at the latter place 
organizing and conducting for 
seven years the Woodard Institute 
for Girls. 

Dr. David P. Barrows, who ‘has 
been eminently successful as director 
of education in Manila, has resigned 
to accept a place on the faculty of 
the University of California. The 
loss to the island is incalculable, but 
no one can blame him for accepting 
such a delightful promotion. 


4-e-4>-e-@-e- 
vy oe 


The O’erwise Child. 


Professor Muirhead tells an ex- 
perience of his in examining some 
Birmingham children in moral teach- 
ing. He asked them to write an 
essay on the three stages of life. One 
bright child returned the following: 
“There are three stages of life. The 
first is when we are very young, and 
think of the wicked things we shall 
be able to do when we are older: and 
this is the age of innocence. The 
second is when we are older, ind are 
able to do the wicked things which 
we thought about when we were 
young; and this is the prime of life. 
The third is w hey we are dotty and 
repent the wicked things we did 
when we were younger; and this is 
the dotage.”—The Bellman. 








AS FAR AS HE WOULD Go. 


She (after the tiff)/—“You will ad- 
mit you were wrong?” 

He (a young lawyer)— ‘No; but 
T'll admit that an unintentional error 
might have unknowingly crept into 
my assertion.”—Christian Endeavor 
World. 
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BOSTON THEATRES, 


KEITHS, 


The coolest head in the world has 
been given to Harry DeCoe, the Eng- 
lishman. DeCoe places four tables, 
one on top of the other, and on top 
of this he places two chairs. Then 
with two more chairs he climbs to 
the top of this rickety heap and in 
the most incredible manner manages 
to put a third chair on top of the 
two already there. Then climbing 
up on the tables he balances a fourth 
chair and sits on it. The Fadettes 
continue to give their concerts before 
the regular vaudeville begins, and 
Mrs. Nichols and her forty players 
are more popular than ever, Another 
big feature of the bill will be Gus 
Edwards’ “Blonde Typewriters” 
with Perey Chapman in the musical 
comedy called “A Picnic for One.” 
James K. Murray and Clara Lane 
will present a new sketch. Others 
are Quinn and Mitchell in a farce 
called “The Land Agent”; the Han- 
lons in an acrobatic act, and Russell 
and Held in songs and dances. 


—————_——<8- -0-@D-0- oe 


Philippine Schools, 
The following resolutions were 
adopted by the Division Superinten- 
dents of Schools of the Philippine 


Islands assembled in convention at 
Baguio. 

Whereas, The director of Educa- 
tion, Dr. David P. Barrows has an- 
nounced to the Convention of 
Division Superintendents his resig- | 


nation, to become effective in Decem- 
ber of the current year; and, 

Whereas, The preeminence of 
the educational movement, as the 
most notable achievement of Ameri- 
can rule in the Philippine Islands, is 
an enduring monument to the initia- 
tive, untiring energy, and executive 
ability of the present Director during 
his six years of arduous labor; and. 

Whereas, The personal as well as 
official qualities of the Director have 
commanded the sincere respect and 
hearty co-operation of all his asso- 
ciates; 

Therefore, Be it resolved, that 
the Division Superintendents do 
hereby convey to the retiring Direc- 
tor their deep sense of regret at his 
forthcoming separation from the ser- 
vice and their appreciation of his 
capability as an official, and his uni- 
formly sympathetic and courteous 
treatment as a friend and co-worker; 
and 


Be it Further Resolved. That the 
superintendents hereby manifest 
their cordial good wishes for the 


future welfare and happiness of the 
retiring Director and his family, and 
their united conviction that his sub- 
sequent career in his chosen field 
will be one of constantly increasing 
usefulness and benefit to human 
society. 


——_—_—-#- @-0-@-0- @-e-——_—__—_ 
DEFINED. 


“Pa, what is a knocker?” 

“A knocker, my boy, is a man who 
usually finds fault with another man 
who is doing something better than 
he could do it himself.’”’—Detroit 
Free Press. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
a TS 
SPECIALISTS DO not realize the importance of being enrolled in a wide-reach- 
ing Teachers’ Agency. There are places and salaries for 
thore who can teach well any of the following subjects: Elocution, Vocal Music, Instrumental 
Music, Drawing, See | Crayoning, French, German, Spanish, Physics, Chemistry, Geology, 
Penmanship, Book-Keeping, Type- Writing, Short-Hand, ete. We have bad calls for every one 
of them singly, and for almost all possible combinations of them. We have teachers who 
underscore them and say something about teaching them, but when we are called upon to 
recommend, of our own knowledge, a teacher in any one of these departments, it is often 
difficult to convince ourselves the candidate is really proficient. There are dabblers im 
every subject, but what we want to find and to keep where we can get at them is the few 
real teachers, who not only know, but can make others know; who are interested not on} 
in tho subject-matter but in the minds of their pupils; who do not do all the talking an 
performing themselves, but who make their pupils talk and perform; who have in mind 
not an exhibition at the end of the term, but a solidly grounded love for the work that 
shall be a motive power in their pupils as long as they ve. Are such specialists plentiful ? 
We don't find them so. And yet we know there aresucn and that, if they wouid register 
with us, we could do well both by them and by the schools that apply to us. Are you 
such a teacher? Then write to us without delay. 


ans, 





rHi B R E W E R TEACHERS 








SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, scccndary'scnoom ana Putic Schools are ours to fit 
and now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schvols. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


FISHERS. AGENCY 


Excelent facilities f lacing teachers i t 
xeeieof the U.S. SEND FOR MANUAL. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





TO Fifth Avenue 
New York 








AMERICAN |: | TEACHERS’ AGENCY siicoiss"and Families 
and FOREIGN 60«5uperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govy- 


ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. 
or address 


Callon 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS 7 


with good general education wanted for department work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma) School: and Colleges in Fenn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach scn e approved sy8- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $¢0 to $70 per mc nth. Por further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Marke St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 











SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 


sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Des Mornzs, Iowa. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4.xSccc.s 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 20 seyisten se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Manhattan Building 
A. SCOTT & CO., Proprieto:s 
Street, Boston 











00000000 


We have unequaled facilities for piecing teachers ia 
every part ef the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
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Whenever 
A Typewriter 
Operator 

is wanted for a good paying position 


there’s generally a 


Remington 


back of it. 





Remington Typewriter Employment Departments 


Located in every city, make no charge for 
assisting competent stenographers to se- 
cure positions. 


SeTeagtten : 








MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDE 














“Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort, Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn. 

For your protection the genuine is put up in non-re- 
fillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
ontop. Soldeverywhere or by mai! 25cents—Sample/ree. 


Guaranteed by the Gerhard Mennen’s Chemical Co., under 
the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542 
Try Mennen’s Violet ( Borated) Taleum Toilet Powder 
It has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap [blue wrapper) ) 
S pecially ed , 


prepared tor the nursery r re - 
Mennen's Sen Vang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor ) San 








Sald only at Stores. 














Punctuation and 
Capital Letters 


AND 


100 EXERCISES IN PUNCTUATION 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


The first book is a comprehensive treatment of all 
the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 
eal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
references to examples in each case, There is an 
abundance of illustrativé sentences selected mainly 
from eminent authors. 

The second book is a complement to the first and 
furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 
practice the principles of punctuation and capital 
letters established in the first book. 

The two books sell as one. 


Paper, sé + Price, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 








—@— 


Fall term opens September 1, 1909. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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